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Equal Educational Opportunity: What it Means 


By Lapy E. D. Simon 


[To be discussed at the Joint Conference of the I.P.A. and 
N.A.L.G.O. on 13th September, 1942]* 


T is inevitable that in any period of change and reconstruction slogans 

should make their appearance. Slogans are extremely useful, but a time 

comes when, unless they are carefully analysed and investigated, they may 
lead to misunderstanding instead of to progress. 

The educational slogan after the last war was ‘‘ Secondary Education 
for all,’’ and there is no doubt but that it and its accompanying propaganda 
had a powerful, perhaps a predominant influence, both in setting the standard 
for the new modern or senior schools and in preparing the way for raising 
the age to 16 and for putting all post-primary education on the same level. 
These two reforms are now generally agreed as the next steps after this war. 

But that slogan was sometimes honestly, but more often dishonestly, 
misunderstood. The term ‘“‘ secondary,’’ as used by its authors, was not 
meant in the same sense as a “‘ grammar ’’ school-education, but as a varied 


choice of post-primary educations all on an equality. This correct interpreta- 
tion was emphasised by the Spens Report, and there is no excuse for any 
further suggestion that secondary education for all means that all children, 
irrespective of their tastes and abilities and parents wishes are to be forced 
into grammar schools, for a course which ends for the majority in the acquisi- 


tion of the school certificate. 

The educational slogan to-day is ‘‘ Equal Educational Opportunities for 
all Children,’’ and although, unlike its predecessor, there is nothing ambiguous 
in the term that can be easily misrepresented, I am not sure that its full 
implications are always realised. I should like, therefore, to try to unravel 
these. I suggest that its implications are as follows :— 


1. That all children, irrespective of their parents’: incomes, shall have 
the same chance of an education that will best develop them as individuals 
and as future citizens. 


2. That this means the policy of the ‘‘ common school ’’ to which all 
children shall go at the age of five. It means that no settlement of the dual 
system can be satisfactory which leaves some schools below the standard of 
others in the area, even if this means the taking over by the authority of the 
non-provided schools. It also means the abolition of fees, the provision of 
enough places in each type of post-primary school so that every child can 
have the education which is most suitable for him, and the allocation of 
children to grammar, technical high schools and modern schools, on the 
sole ground of the child’s ability to profit by that type of education. No 
longer will the parent who can pay fees be able to buy a place for his child 
in a grammar school, if that child does not pass the tests devised to ensure 
that children get to the school which will best suit them educationally. (I pass 
over the difficulty of devising such tests. There has now been a great deal 
of experiment, and I feel sure that teachers and administrators together will 
soon be able to devise a system which, with the possibility of revision at 


‘ 
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13+, will prove much more satisfactory than the present position when 
children who ought to have an academic type of education cannot get a 
free place in a grammar school because children who ought to have a more 
practical form of education possess parents who can buy them a place, and 
who wish them to have a grammar school education for social rather than 
for strictly educational reasons.) 

3. Logically the policy of the common school implies the suppression 
of all private schools—including the so-called Public Schools. This follows 
both because some of the private schools are so bad that no child should 
be allowed to be taught in them, and because if the others are available 
parents who can pay fees can buy a better chance for their children 
by sending them to schools where smaller classes and better physical 
conditions give them a better chance than their less fortunate contemporaries. 
I know a grant-aided grammar school which has a preparatory department 
in which the fees are {24 a year. Recently several parents who would 
normally have sent their children to the elementary school but who owing 
to the war can afford the fees, have sent their children to the preparatory 
department because, owing to the shortage of elementary school staffs, the 
classes in these schools have over 50 children in them. Obviously the teachers 
should all be pooled. 

A public school education gives the boy a better chance in life than 
his contemporaries get at an ordinary day school because of its much higher 
social prestige. If a boarding school education, such as is given in the 
public schools, is thought to form a desirable part of our educational system, 
then access to such schools must be open to all children on equal terms, 
irrespective of their parents’ income. This means the 100 per cent. special 
place system applied to all boarding schools. 

I do not believe that ‘‘ equal educational opportunity ’’ can mean. less 
than what I have briefly set out—although it ought to mean more. Educa- 
tion depends upon the home and the parent as well as on the school and the 
teacher, and as is so often said, children cannot have equal chances so long 
as parents and homes are so unequal. That is, of course, true, and as I am 
dealing with equal educational opportunity so far as the Government can 
provide it, I should add that maintenance allowances to meet the expenses 
of post-primary education must be provided where they are needed, as well 
as clothing and books. 

But there is another implication of the slogan, one that has been men- 
tioned lately by speakers including the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education. It is not just, they say, that a child’s chances of education 
should depend upon his place of residence. Some local authorities provide 
far more grammar school places than others, some have carried Hadow 
reorganisation much further than others. Authorities also have different 
standards for reorganised schools. In some places it is said that the over 
It’s were removed from several all-age schools and put together in an exist- 
ing school to which little or nothing was added in the way of rooms for 
handicraft and domestic science, science, etc., or of special equipment. In 
others, a senior school meant either a new building specially built for the 
over 11’s, or if an old one, one which had been altered and adapted for post- 
primary work. Some authorities make greater provision than others for 
free meals, for physical and mental defectives, for open-air schools both 
residential and day, for week-end camps, for medical treatment, for a variety 
of types of post-primary education. Some give more generous maintenance 
allowances to children attending secondary schools; some far more scholarships 
to the university. In fact, our well-established system of freedom for local 
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authorities has resulted in widely differing standards of educational oppor- 
tunity for the children who live in different parts of the country. 

It is often stated that the reason for the great differences that exist 
between local authorities is due to their relative wealth. Rateable value varies 
enormously and by no means solely owing to lack of uniformity in valuation. 
Some areas are richer than others, some, those usually called depressed areas, 
are much poorer. In spite of the evening-out effect of the education grant 
and of special grants to necessitous areas, a much heavier burden is thrown 
on the rates in some areas than in others even to provide an equivalent 
service. 

It is, however, much too commonly assumed that the difference in the 
standard of the educational facilities is determined solely by financial 
means. This is by no means true. Some poor authorities are prepared to 
spend much more than rich authorities, even though the sacrifice involved 
is much greater. In order to illustrate this point I have taken some facts 
from the publication that, up to the outbreak of war, the Board of 
Education issued every year—called ‘‘ The Cost per Child in Elementary 
Schools.’’ The preface to this interesting publication explains the items that 
go to make up the total cost, salaries of teachers, loan charges, administration 
and inspection, “other expenditure,’’ and special services, and warns the 
reader that ‘‘ the circumstances which determine the cost per child differ 
widely from one area to another, and no experienced reader will be likely 
to fall into the error of supposing that it is possible without knowledge of 
those circumstances, to deduce a standard figure of cost above which any 
expenditure is excessive and below which it is insufficient.’’ 

The fact remains, however, that unless the Board thought that with all 
the qualifications useful deductions could be drawn, they would not go to 
the trouble of issuing the figures each year. Moreover, educationalists have 
acquiesced in a system under which a child’s chance of a secondary educa- 
tion—and all that it implies—and of a pupil’s opportunity of a university 
career, is decided by examinations. Just as many qualifications have to be 
made about the results of examinations as a real test of merit as about these 
statistics, so no authority can really complain about being judged by a 
similar rough-and-ready method. 

The Board of Education’s Annual “‘ Class List ’’ follows the school method 
of giving the names of authorities whose expenditure is the highest—namely, 
those at the top of the class, and also those whose expenditure is lowest, 
those at the bottom of the class. It also gives the average. It does not, of 
course, follow that expenditure greatly above the average necessarily means 
that that authority provides a better elementary education for its children 
than one whose expenditure is slightly above the average, but since under 
the percentage grant the Board necessarily exercises control over expenditure, 
we can dismiss from our minds the idea that authorities at the top of the 
list are ‘‘ extravagant,’’ and that those at the bottom of the list are more 
efficient and economical. It is on the whole safe to assume that those at the 
top care more about the education of their children than those at the bottom. 

The Board places the authorities under seven headings : — 

1. Total cost per child; 
2. Cost of salaries per child; 
3. Loan charges; 
4. Cost of administration and inspection; 
5. Other expenditure; 
6. Cost of special services; 
and it gives the highest and the lowest under each headin. 
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I have omitted from my table loan charges, because that item is less 
under the control of the individual authority than the others. For instance, 
when the L.C.C. builds large housing estates outside its boundaries, those 
authorities which it has ‘‘ invaded ’’ are bound by law to build schools. Also 
none of the authorities whose names appear in either the highest or lowest 
lists for Loan Charges appear under any of the other headings. 

I have chosen the “* class ’’ list for 1936-37, although a later one was 
published, because that was the latest year for which the other facts I wanted 
to bring into the picture have been published. It is true that some of the 
authorities which appear top in that year’s list do not appear in the following 
year, and vice versa, but no more injustice will be done than is done every 
year under our examination system. One student is lucky with the questions 
and wins a scholarship, another equally good is unlucky and is unsuccessful. 
If they had taken the papers a year earlier, the opposite result would have 
occurred. 

I have taken out from the class list all authorities which are mentioned 
amongst the highest and the lowest in the five lists, twice or more’times. I 
have compared the cost per child in elementary schools with the rateable 
value per head .of the population, the elementary’education rate and the cost 
per head for secondary school children. The latter figure, of course, is only 
available for counties and county boroughs. I realise that the best compara- 
tive measure is the product of 1d. rate per child in average attendance, but 
that figure is not given by the Board. Scale IV, which appears under West 
and East Ham and Walthamstow refers of course to the scale of teachers’ 
salaries. 

I have added to the table the county and the county borough with the 
highest rateable value, namely, Surrey and Eastbourne. 

A study of this table produces interesting results. 


TABLE I 
COST PER CHILD IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
HIGHEST 
.  |Admin. and Special 
Total Salaries | Inspection| Other Service 
West Ham * x x 
Radnorshire x 
Aberdare ... x x 
East Ham... ate, x 4 
Merthyr Tydvil ... x x 
Todmorden x 
Walthamstow... x 
Willesden ... x 
LOWEST 
Falmouth ... x x x 
Isle of Scilly x Xx 
Lincs Holland 
South Shields x x 
Boston x x 
Grimsby ... x x 
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II 
COMPARATIVE COSTS (eExctupinc LONDON) 
1936-7 


Elemen- 
Cost per Cost per Rateable | tary 
Child in Child in Value per | Educa- 


Authority Elementary | Secondary Head. of tion 
Schools Schools Population | Rate 
HIGHEST 
£ s. d. d. 
5. West Ham, Scale IV... | 21 10 32 I9 ot 5 7 0 55.6 
3. Radnorshire ... 33 19 O I0 0 27.0 
2. East Ham, ScaleIV...| 19 14 2 29 10 ot 5 OVO 43.3 
2. Walthamstow B., Scale 
2. Willesden B. ... 8 6 oO 28.5 
2. Todmorden B. 44.5 : 
Average— 
England and Wales ... | {15 4 5 | £28 16,0 f7 0o|.— 
C.B.s 
f6 I 0 
Counties 
LOWEST 
3. Falmouth B. ... 815 6 © 15.7? 
2. Isle of Scilly ... | 5 
2. Lincs Holland... 27 8 o 8 60 43-52 
2. South Shields ... 24 15 36.2 
2. Boston B. 9 13 I0 27.0 
2. Grimsby | 24 1I 5 60 33-7 
Surrey (Highest R.V. per 
head of population of 
English Counties) 28 13 16 19.5 
Eastbourne (Highest R.V. 
per head of population 
of English C.B.s).  ...| 15 9 5 28 6 oO I5 7 0 14.1 


1In Metropolitan area for higher scale of salaries. 
1 Figure for 1938-39. 
3 Figure for 1937-38. 


West Ham, which has five top marks, has a rateable value below the 


average for the county and equal to Boston, which appears twice at the 
bottom of the class. The result is that the elementary education rate in 
West Ham is twice as high as it is in Boston. Even if West Ham’s cost in 
salaries being on the highest scale might be the reason why it tops the list 
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under “‘ salaries per child,’’ that does not account for its also being amongst 
the highest for ‘‘ special services ’’ and ‘‘ other expenditure,’’ which includes 
books, stationery and apparatus. Its secondary schools costs are not only 
higher than the average, which may be partly due to the higher scale in the 
Metropolitan area, but higher than those in Surrey and Eastbcurne—the 
two richest authorities in England. It is, of course, well known that West 
Ham is a very progressive authority and that its ratepayers are prepared 
to make the necessary sacrifice to provide opportunity for their children. 

Radnorshire, which is next on the list with three top marks, has the 
highest rateable value of any county in Wales and is almost equal in this 
respect to Surrey, the richest county in England. It does not therefore call 
for such an effort on the part of its ratepayers to keep it high in the list— 
an elementary education rate of 2s. 3d., but here again it asks for more than 
does Surrey, where the ratepayers were only prepared to pay Is. 7$d. for 
their elementary education. 

East Ham, which has two top marks, has a rateable value equal to that 
of Grimsby, which has two bottom marks. The East Ham elementary educa- 
tion rate is rod, higher than that of Grimsby. 

Let us also compare Merthyr Tydvil and Lincs Holland. The former 
has two top and the latter two bottom marks, but the rateable value of both 
is equal though considerably below the average. Merthyr Tydvil is prepared 
to pay a rate of 6s. 6d., whereas Lincs Holland can only raise 3s. 73d. 
Merthyr Tydvil spends £5 6s. above the average on its elementary school 
child, whereas Lincs Holland spent {4 12s. 7d. below the average. And 
so one can go on through the two lists. Walthamstow, with two top marks, 
has a rateable value of nearly {1 less than Falmouth, which nevertheless has 
two bottom marks. Todmorden, with two top marks, has a rateable value 
equal to that of Boston and Grimsby, which both have two bottom marks. 
Perhaps, however, the most conclusive proof that willingness to spend is 
even more important than ability to spend, is found in the cases of Surrey 
and Eastbourne. Although the richest county, Surrey spent less than the 
average on its elementary school child and the average amount on its secondary 
school child, whereas Radnorshire, almost equally wealthy and the wealthiest 
county in Wales, spent £2 3s. 5d. more than the average on its elementary 
school child, and £5 3s. od. above the average on its secondary school child. 
Its elementary education rate was 73d. higher than Surrey’s. 

Eastbourne, the richest county borough, with a rateable value double 
that of the average, spent only 4s. above the average on its elementary school 
child, and 10s. below the average on its secondary school child, and showed 
the lowest elementary education rate of all the authorities in the table, namely, 
Is. 2d. 

Of all the eight authorities with top marks only two, Radnorshire and 
Willesden, have a rateable value above the average for the country, the other 
six are all below, and two, Merthyr Tydvil and Aberdare, very much below— 
namely, £3 4s. and {£3 7s. respectively. Only one of the six authorities who 
figured in the lowest list had an equally low rateable value—that is Lincs 
Holland with £3 6s. per head. 

It seems clear, therefore, that when one has made all the allowances 
that should be made in connection with these comparative figures, one is left 
with the conclusion that poverty is not the main cause of the unequal oppor- 
tunity that children experience according to their place of residence. Poverty 
certainly intensifies the problem, for many of the top authorities would 
probably like to provide even better services than they did, and it may be 
asked why the ratepayers in Merthyr Tydvil or Aberdare should have to pay 
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an elementary education rate of 6s. and over, when the ratepayers of Surrey 
and Eastbourne pay less than 3s. But apart from the greater Government 
grant which rightly goes to the former.authorities, the decision rests with the 
ratepayers themselves. In some areas they choose to spend more money on 
education and are prepared to make the necessary sacrifice to do so, in others 
where the demand is less insistent the authority either spends more on other 
municipal objects or simply does not spend so much in total. This brings 
us to the heart of the question of local autonomy, to which I shall return 
later. 

I now return to the theory that there must be uniformity of provision if 
all children are to have equal opportunities. It is difficult to deny this 
deduction from the premises, but what would it mean? 

It would mean that the cost of educating a child at each stage, in 
buildings, teachers’ salaries, medical and other special services, etc., will 
have to be calculated for each area on the basis of the number of children 
in the different types of primary, post-primary and special schools, that this 
money will be paid by the Government to the education authorities, who 
will not be allowed to add to it from the rates. So much and no more will 
have to be spent on each child. If the authorities were allowed to add to 
this sum from the rates and so provide better than the average facilities for 
their children, the principle of equal educational opportunity would again 
be infringed. The progressive authorities which as I have shown are not 
necessarily the rich authorities, would offer better chances than the less 
progressive authorities. 

This, of course, is the way the principle is interpreted in the U.S.S.R., 
where ‘‘ equality ’’ is synonymous with “‘ uniformity.’’ Costs per child in 
the different types of schools are settled by the equivalent of our Board of 
Education on a common basis throughout the Union, and only that amount 
of money is provided from public funds for each school. The only source 
from which anything extra can come is from the factories. Each school 
in the cities is under the patronage of a factory which provided some money 
for summer camps and out-of-school activities. This method of central control 
of costs is inevitable in a completely ‘‘ planned economy,’’ because if one 
area were allowed to use more building labour and materials or employ more 
teachers than another ‘‘ planning ’’ would break down.. But apart from this 
consideration uniformity is considered essential to equality even in spheres 
in which the use of materials and labour does not enter. 

There is, for instance, no choice of subjects in the secondary schools, 
except with regard to a language; there is no distinction up to 15+ between 
a child that can best be educated through an academic education and one 
that would thrive best by a more realistic approach. Personally I think 
this a weakness in their system, but with such a necessarily large number 
of teachers with less training and experience than we have in this country 
they are probably wise to stick to one system of teaching. Curricula and 
syllabi are settled by the central government, and very little freedom is 
allowed to teachers to vary it. Their earlier experience when all kinds of 
experimental methods were worked by inexperienced teachers made the 
authorities by 1936 ‘‘ adopt a rigid line ’’ which may become more flexible 
later. Teachers, servants of the State, have to be rationed, and they are 
sent to whatever part of the Republic they are needed. The child in the 
most sparsely populated and hitherto most backward part of the Union, has 
as much spent on him as the child in Moscow and Leningrad.!_ There is, too, 
of course in the U.S.S.R., no autonomy of local government, that is to say, 


1 There is a difference in salary scales between the cities and the country districts. 
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the local councils are agents of the central government. They have very 
important administrative functions, but they have not the freedom that our 
local authorities have to initiate policy and to raise money. 


In the course of our history some functions which started as local 
functions have been taken over by the central government. The usual 
procedure has been first of all for grants in aid to be given by the Govern- 
ment and then for the whole cost to be shouldered by the Government. Some- 
times the local authority is left to administer under the direction of the 
Government. This is the case with the trunk roads, the choice of employment, 
and war-time nurseries, but when the relief of the able-bodied unemployed 
was taken over the whole administration also passed into the hands of the 
U.A.B. 


If uniformity of provision is considered a necessary implication of equality 
of opportunity, this will mean a revolution in our present system under 
which the State and the local authority share—in varying proportions—the 
cost of education and in which great liberty is allowed to the authority. The 
distinction between statutory duties which every authority must provide, and 
those which they are empowered, but not forced, to provide, will disappear. 
The Board of Education instead of now enforcing a minimum by threat of 
reduction of grant, would set out a standard, pay the whole cost on this 
basis, and forbid the authority to go beyond it, by raising extra money from 
the rates. No authority would be able to get Parliamentary power by Private 
Bill to start new departures. Teachers would become “ civil servants,’’ and 
although perhaps they might gain in some ways, they would lose considerably 
in their freedom to take part in politics, which now varies locally, and in 
their power to criticise the educational policy of the Government. 

The content of education would be at the mercy of whatever political 
party was in office. 


Wuat is LIKELY TO BE THE RESULT? 


Education will become a State function, like unemployment, health 
insurance, the Post Office, and the main roads. Children who live in some 
areas with low rateable values, certainly not the fault of the child’s, will 
get as good an education as the children who live in some areas with high 
tateable values. But, and this is important, many children will get a worse 
education than they are getting now. It is against all experience to assume 
that the Board will insist, and the Treasury will agree, to pay for a standard 
education equal to the best that is now provided by the more progressive 
authorities. There will be a levelling down as well as a levelling up, to get a 
standard. It is impossible to say whether the latter will affect more children 
than the former, but all experiment in education so far has come from below, 
that is from the enterprising local authorities. When it has been proved 
successful, the Board recommends it to others, and eventually Parliament 
may insist upon it as a statutory duty. 

This has been the history of such features of our educational system as 
free meals, the school medical service, nursery classes, child guidance clinics, 
school camps, elementary school Tops, which were the forerunners of Senior 
Schools, etc. The only case, I believe, in which the initiative has come from 
the Board is the Youth Service—a war-time development—and even so under 
the percentage grant system every authority is free to experiment as it pleases. 
If a standard cost on a basis of numbers had been imposed by the Board, 
the result would have been disastrous. Those authorities who did not want 
to do the work, would have done it badly, and others would have been 
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hampered by regulations before anybody really knew what regulations to 
make. Under the percentage grant system this is avoided. 


The difficulty of forecasting the cost of a new service has been shown 
lately when the Ministry of Health instituted a new scale of salaries for 
midwives. This service came under the block grant for Health Services, but 
as it was impossible to know how much it was going to cost, the Ministry 
agreed to pay grant on a percentage basis for the first five years, and then 
the sum ascertained is to be incorporated in the block grant. Since the 
education service is far more varied than the public health service and needs 
continually free experiments and developments, it is difficult to see how the 
cost for each authority can be calculated, like the cost of a mile of trunk road. 

The history of nursery classes, which started in 1917, is instructive in 
this connection. Enough experience has now been collected to enable 
standards to be laid down. It would, however, have been fatal to have 
imposed such standards at the beginning of a completely new development. 
Regulations that were originally laid down for nursery schools have had to. 
be altered in the light of experience. When the age is raised to 16 and 
part-time education instituted, there will need to be much experiment round 
the curriculum for modern schools, for the new technical high schools and for 
day continuation schools. There is still much need for experiment in planning 
and building. Who can possibly say in advance how much a place in each 
of these schools should cost? Again there is a demand for experiments to 
be made with multilateral schools, but is the Board to decide which authorities 
are to experiment and, if so, how much money they are to spend? 


I cannot believe that the solution of the lack of equal educational oppor- 
tunity is that the State should assume the whole cost of the service, for 
that would in my opinion create a much worse problem, that of uniformity 
of expenditure. The present lack of equality of educational provision is due. 
to two reasons and not one. It is caused partly by the variation in wealth 
between different parts of the country and partly by variation in ‘‘ willing- 
ness to spend’’ on education by different authorities. The first can be 
mitigated by a review of local government boundaries, so that the cost is 
spread over a wider and more diversified area, and by a revision of the grant 
system so that it is more successful than at present in evening out differences 
of wealth whilst keeping the percentage principle as an encouragement to 
wise expenditure. This is not the place to discuss the reform of local govern- 
ment generally, nor even the reform of the rating system or of education 
finance, but I feel sure that the three can be combined so as to make the- 
sacrifice demanded from the ratepayers less uneven. The second cause can 
only be dealt with if the parents will vote for councillors who will provide the 
best possible education in each area. At the same time “‘ willingness to. 
spend,’’ which as the tables show is not by any means synonymous with 
“ ability to pay,’’ will remain and must be stimulated and rewarded. 

Finally though, everything depends upon the citizens themselves. If 
working-class parents want their children to have the best education, they 
are everywhere—even in Surrey and Eastbourne—numerous enough as electors 
to make their demand effective. To ask if it is just that children should suffer 
on account of the accident of their place of residence is merely one side of 
the eternal problem of whether children should suffer for their parents’ faults. 
It is only too true that the majority of voters for Parliament have at only 
brief periods shown any enthusiasm for education when this involves spending 
money on it. But in some localities there is more enthusiasm than in others, 
and the keen ones set the pace for the laggards. If we have to depend upon 
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Parliament for setting and regulating the pace in future, the lot of many 
children will be much worse than it is at present. 

If such a revolutionary change is to be made, the revolution must start 
with the Board. A knowledge of what is necessary or desirable in every part 
of England and Wales will have to be combined with what the parents want 
and what the taxpayer feels about it. Instead of the present partnership 
between the Board and local authorities all new ideas and experiments will 
have in future to come from the Board, and the President would be even 
more subject to Parliamentary criticism and question than he is now. This 
state of affairs is not conducive to bold experiment, in fact one objection to a 
nationally agreed syllabus of religious instruction is, that it would be inadvis- 
able to have this matter fought over in Parliament. How often, too, has a 
President got out of difficulties in answering questions by saying that such 
and such a matter was under the control of the local education committee, 
and that he had nothing to do with it? If the system were altered he would 
have to take responsibility for everything that is done in the schools, for he 
who pays the piper is responsible for all the tunes that are played. 


I suggest, therefore, that before we use this new slogan we should think 
exactly what we mean by it. I believe few of us who make use of it are 
prepared to accept all its implications. Some may be ready to sacrifice local 
autonomy and let the government pay all the cost, but object to parents who 
can aftord fees not being allowed to send their children to private schools; 
others may be in favour of the strict application of the policy of the common 
school, but want the cost to be shared between the local and central govern- 
ment in order to safeguard experiment and advance by progressive authorities. 
Some who believe in the common school may be ready to accept complete 
central control, but hold that non-provided schools must be allowed to con- 
tinue, even if the standard of their buildings is below that of council schools. 
I suggest that different formule should be constructed for all these and other 
variations and that speakers when using the slogan say which formula they 
are using. For instance, we might start with three variations: — 


(1) E.E.O. subject to the churches retaining their present position. 

(2) E.E.O. subject to freedom for local authorities to experiment 
and to provide a higher standard than the average. Bi 

(3) E.E.O. subject to the right of parents to contract out of the 
common school if they can afford to pay fees. 


Does anyone want 100 per cent. E.E.O. which, I suggest, means absolute 
uniformity of expenditure, complete control by the Board, suppression of all 
private, including the so-called Public Schools, and the taking over of non- 
provided schools; if so, how many of those from whose lips the phrase 
‘* equal educational opportunity ’’ falls so easily? 


The Higher Civil Service after the War 


By ALEC CAIRNCROSS 
I 


T is now thirty years since the Haldane Committee reviewed the machinery 
of government. Those thirty years, spanning two wars and an interval 
of trade depression, have been big with administrative experiment and far- 
reaching changes in the functions of the State. They have witnessed a rapid 
increase in the size of the Civil Service to keep pace with the greater burdens 
put upon it; and they have also witnessed a striking transformation in the 
duties of the average civil servant because of the increased emphasis on 
economic planning. The Haldane Committee’s review, therefore, however 
valuable, is out cf date; and a fresh review might well be undertaken at 
the end of the war by a committee representative of politics, industry, 
academic life, and, of course, the Civil Service itself. 

We cannot very easily make up our minds what sort of Civil Service 
we want until we have a fairly clear idea what we want it todo. We do not 
need to know in detail which of the things that are being done by the State 
under the stress of war will continue to be done by the State once the war 
is over, nor what new things it will try to do; but we do need to know in 
outline. For if the State is going to keep a close control over industry, the 
Civil Service which administers these controls will need to be far more deeply 
versed in the ways of business and in general economics than it has been in 
the past. The techniques and outlook of the Home Office will not be appro- 
priate to the post-war Board of Trade. 

Now of one thing we can be sure. And that is that the pressure of 
opinion will prevent a return to even the limited freedom of enterprise that 
existed before the war. The profit motive will be hamstrung in one way 
or another, and the raising of capital on any large scale for the reconstruction 
of our chief industries will generally require the approval, sponsorship and, 
indeed, active participation of some agency of government such as the Special 
Areas Reconstruction Association, the Bankers’ Industrial Development Trust 
or the Bank of England itself. The major problem of industrial organisation 
is not likely to assume so simple a form as ‘‘ Private Enterprise versus 
Nationalisation *’: it is more likely to be one of submitting each industry to 
such a measure.of control as will guarantee regard for the interests of the 
community, and at the same time of securing efficient management by 
devolving responsibility as widely as possible on each industry and each firm. 
One industry may be owned by the State and run, like the Post Office, from 
Whitehall; another may be operated by a public corporation; a third by 
private enterprise subject to public control of prices and profits; a fourth 
by a trade group on which the consuming public is represented; while a fifth 
is left to face competition unregulated by the State. The administrative 
peculiarities of each industry, not political bias, will determine the pattern 
of control selected. 
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One change in particular we may expect: a more rigid grouping of firms 
within industries and some measure of public supervision and control over 
these industrial groupings. If the State is to be successful in meeting the 
dangers of monopoly interest in this development it will need to create a 
new class of civil servant—the consumers’ counsel. This is a person whose 
duty it would be to participate in the deliberations of the trade group and 
keep watch as a representative of the consuming public. It would be open 
to the consumers’ counsel, if the public interest demanded some action from 
the group which would be damaging to profit or prestige or which would be 
otherwise burdensome, to draw the attention of the Board of Trade to the 
dilemma and ask for a ruling. The consumers’ counsel would also be in a 
strong position to mediate in a wage dispute, but unless he were a person of 
very strong character he would be unlikely to succeed in making independent 
decisions on wages and at the same time bring effective and steady pressure 
on Managements to pursue the consumer’s interest, 

One other class of persons who might well be made public servants are 
the accountants. The State’s interest here is twofold. In the first place, 
the use of standardised accounting methods, such as accountants, given power 
and status, could introduce, enormously simplifies the State’s dealings with 
a large number of competing firms: they provide a standard basis for assess- 
ing profits for tax purposes; and they provide a standard basis for assessing 
cost and making comparisons of efficiency. In the second place, accountants 
very often occupy key positions as secretaries of trade groups, and if they 
continue these functions as public servants the link between the central 
government and industry will be a good deal firmer. 

Apart from direct intervention in industry, the functions of the State 
are likely to extend rapidly in other directions. Before the war, the invest- 
ment of capital was largely undertaken by public and semi-public bodies; 
and when the war is over these bodies will not only own much of the physical 
capital of the nation but will exert a dominating influence on the capital market. 
The reconstruction and replanning of our cities, the control of industrial 
location, and the economic development of the colonial empire, will all tell in 
the same direction. Above all, the State will have new functions thrust upon 
it in the international sphere, and will require to devise new techniques of 
promoting and regulating international trade and investment. 

The kind of Civil Service that we shall want after this war may be not 
unlike the Civil Service that we should aim at creating for the next war. 
The peace may be, in fact, to all intents and purposes, the next war. It is 
legitimate to argue from experience in this war what changes in organisation 
we should be thinking of introducing as permanent features of the Civil 
Service. 


II 


The major weaknesses in Civil Service organisation have their origin in 
its size. It is a commonplace that size and efficiency rarely go together. 
The bigger an organisation grows, the more readily it falls a victim to the 
diseases of bigness—indecision, apathy, routine and red tape, personal 
intrigue, confusion of counsel and responsibility. It is difficult to delimit 
functions: there is therefore duplication of effort, waste of time in establish- 
ing responsibility, elaborate consultation, petty sabotage. It is necessary to 
preserve uniformity, partly as an economy in bureaucratic intelligence, partly 
to forestall charges of discrimination: there is, therefore, restricted discretion, 
irksome adherence to regulations, disregard of personal circumstances. This 


is just as true in a large business as in a government department. The only 
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difference is that more is expected of a government department; decisions 
have to be capable of explanation and defence in Parliament and have to 
be taken after extensive consultation with the interests affected. In govern- 
ment there is a double danger of paralysis; to the paralysing influence of size 
is joined the paralysing influence of responsibility. 

Precisely because of its extraordinary size and because of its responsibility 
to the public, the Civil Service must be vigilant in its quest for efficiency, 
profiting from the experience of other large concerns, studying the techniques 
used abroad, extending to one department ideas or devices which have been 
tested in another. 

Improvements might be made in office machinery. It would be a useful 
innovation if every officer of the rank of Principal or over could be visited 
once a year with a view to inspecting the facilities at his disposal: size of 
room, telephones, secretarial assistance, filing arrangements, and so on. A 
comparison between the facilities in government departments and in any 
modern business would be illuminating. 

A second and much more fundamental improvement is necessary in 
the keeping of records. The normal method of keeping records is on files 
relating to some specific issue. The minutes and correspondence on the files 
record the case-histotfy and communicate it to any newcomer whose views 
are invited. The files, therefore, are an important instrument of delegation 
since verbal explanations can generally be dispensed with. But the file is 
deficient in two important ways. In the first place it generally deals with a 
single case or issue and does not attempt to supply the background of theory 
or of fact that is necessary to an adequate judgment. The common practice 
of training civil servants ‘‘ on the file ’’ is therefore a vicious one (although 
very time-saving) unless supplemented or preceded by a general training in 
economics. Secondly, the file is adapted to discussions of equity rather than 
of quantity. Discussions of quantity, which assume more and more import- 
ance the more managerial the functions of government become, must proceed 
on the basis of adequate statistical records. It is these records which are 
most deficient, and which ought certainly to form the subject of an official 
enquiry. 

For many years before the war economists insisted on the importance 
of good official statistics without making much impression. Many statistical 
series (€.g., profits, stocks of raw materials, etc.) were not available. There 
was no official estimate of the national income and no really adequate estimate 
of the balance of payments. The Ministry of Labour, the Census of Produc- 
tion Office, and the Registrar-General classified industries in three different 
ways and issued estimates which could not be reconciled with one another 
because the Census of Population and the Census of Production never fell in 
the same year. At the outbreak of war, the Civil Service was so little alive 
to the importance of statistics that the Census of Production Office was 
disbanded, the Ministry of Labour took no steps to collect figures of employ- 
ment, and the Ministry of Transport gave up the issue of Railway Returns. 
Even now, in spite of the setting up of the Central Statistical Office, there 
is no reason to believe that all government departments collect the returns 
that are indispensable to the efficient transaction of business; and it is certainly 
notorious that many of the returns which they collect are based on ill-advised 
and ill-devised questionnaires, are intended to elicit information already avail- 
able, or contain a mass of figures of which no real use is made. 


It ought to be laid down as an invariable rule that every department 
should have its own statistician, that he should have a general oversight 
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over the way’in which the statistical records of the department are kept, 
that he should approve every request for statistics that goes out from his 
department, and that he should be in touch with the Central Statistical Office 
so as to prevent duplication in the issue of questionnaires. His function 
should not be the purely negative one of cutting down the number of forms 
issued, but should be to ensure that the figures that are really necessary are 
properly collected and properly kept. 

Thirdly, there is need of some central intelligence section in each depart- 
ment. What form this should assume must vary from one department to 
another and must depend largely upon personal factors. Sometimes the 
statistics department will provide a nucleus; sometimes it will be sufficient 
to appoint an officer whose other duties already include the drawing up of 
programmes, the preparation of general memoranda, or negotiations with 
other departments on key questions of policy; sometimes a staff attached 
to the Minister and with no executive duties will require to be created. The 
intelligence officers, however selected, should be in touch with their opposite 
numbers in other departments and at the centre, and should be fully posted 
on what is going on in their own department. They will obviously require 
to enjoy the confidence of their Minister, and from this point of view the 
system by which a Minister appoints a personal assistant who acts as adviser 
rather than as secretary has much to commend it. But for other reasons this 
system is not likely to be successful. It is likely to antagonise other officers; 
and unless the personal assistant has had previous experience of the Civil 
Service and has good contacts inside and outside his department, he will 
not be so likely to keep track of what is happening and what might be done 
as an officer who is still carrying on routine duties in a key post. A non- 
political or semi-political personal assistant provides neither that link with 
politics that should be provided by a good Parliamentary private secretary 
nor that link with other government departments that should be provided 
by a good Permanent Secretary. The appointment of personal assistants is 
in fact an expedient brought on by the dearth of able young M.P.s. 

The function of a Central Intelligence Department would be threefold: 
to provide information, to put up ideas, and to offer comment on Cabinet 
papers. The Department would be the first recourse of the civil servant 
harassed by the eternal question: Who knows about this?: It would either 
itself provide the necessary information or suggest from whom the information 
might be obtained. It would circulate short memoranda, prepared in con- 
junction with the Statistics Department, on current trends; and it would 
draw attention to important articles or press criticisms. The putting up of 
ideas would be a more delicate matter, since the ideas would have to be such 
as to have a chance of winning ministerial backing. Very often, however, 
the schemes put forward would be those of some busy official quite as much 
as of the Intelligence Department, which would do no more than engage 
in the necessary research and give precision to general ideas. It would 
obviously fall to the Intelligence Department to prepare outline plans for 
use in the event of war or of a severe depression. Finally, it would have 
a watching brief over general policy as embodied in documents submitted for 
Cabinet approval. 

There is something to be said for linking such an Intelligence Depart- 
ment with the existing Establishments Department. It is true that a successful 
Establishments Officer has rarely the qualities of a good Intelligence Officer, 
and that both are so rare that nothing should be done, by requiring yet 
greater versatility, to make them rarer. But it is difficult to see how two 
such Cinderella Departments can both acquire the kind of staff and the 
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prestige which they ought to have unless a merger is arranged. An efficient 
Intelligence Department soon finds that it is more important to know Who’s 
Who than What’s What; an efficient Establishment Department. (if such 
exists) is in a unique position to bring about the improvements in organisation 
and staffing called for by the Intelligence Department’s projects. 

Another Department which is badly in need of strengthening is the 
Public Relations Department. This section might do much good by exerting 
itself to make the Department aware of the public and not as at present the 
public of the Department. There is a general impression that the Parlia- 
mentary question is an adequate safeguard of democratic liberties. No doubt 
the Parliamentary question does make departments proceed with caution— 
far too much caution as a rule. But it does nothing to bring home to the 
permanent official what life under a bureaucracy can be like. What a differ- 
ence it would have made if some of the staff of the Home Office and War 
Office had been interned in May, 1940, or sent as Class C aliens on the 
Duneira! Or if officiais of the Passport Office and Customs and Excise 
Department had to make trips to Eire and back as ordinary travellers! This 
is the kind of public relations work that we need: the appointment of a roving 
commission, similar to those employed by some American businesses, with 
the duty of discovering flaws in the machinery of State and the right to 
report officials for discourtesy, incompetence or worse. The members of the 
commission might be deliberately provocative, or, like the Board of Trade’s 
scouts, merely make generai enquiries. But their primary concern should 
be to show how the Government is misbehaving, not how the public is 
behaving. 

Of all recent changes in organisation, the most far-reaching are those 
which involve the regrouping of Departments. We appear to be moving 
towards a system under which a small Cabinet of not more than ten shares 
out Departments between its members, one assuming responsibility for 
production, another for defence, a third for the social services, a fourth for 
foreign policy, and so on. If this trend continues after the war, administration 
will be highly centralised: it is easy to imagine a single secretariat serving 
the entire Cabinet while the traditional Departments of State are left to junior 
Ministers. It is unlikely, however, that the grouping of departments will 
be so well-defined that any one of them has final control over the others. 
The tradition of the British Civil Service js to have two men for each job 
and allow the play of personality to determine which in fact does it. In 
the same way the influence of departments and their relationship with the 
Cabinet depend, and will no doubt continue to depend, far more on person- 
ality than on status. 

Il 


By common consent the Higher Civil Service is composed of men of 
unusual intelligence, unimpeachable honesty, and rare public spirit. It 
numbers some of the most colourful personalities of our time. It has recruited 
in the last decade a large proportion of the ablest men leaving our universities. 
And yet it has repeatedly proved unequal to the calls made upon it. In 
part this has been due to personal failings: to a lack of dash, a certain 
infertility, a fondness for words rather than action. But to a much greater 
extent it has been due to bad training: to neglect of theory and over-develop- 
ment of secretarial habits. 

The civil servant tends to get lost in the machinery of government; he 
tries to provide for every contingency within prescribed limits, without asking 
often enough whether these limits are the right ones or whether, with a 
different policy, the administrative problem might not arise at ali. He will 
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devise an admirable rationing scheme without enquiring into available stocks 
or future supplies or the power of price-manipulation to provide a satisfactory 
substitute. 

This situation arises for two main reasons: first because traditionally it 
is the Minister who is responsible for policy, and if he wants a rationing 
scheme then it is the civil servant’s job to provide him with one; secondly, 
because it requires a specialised training in economics to see clearly what 
alternatives there are to rationing, and the older type of civil servant has 
been taught to believe that economists rarely if ever agree, that anyhow 
specialists are taboo, and that theory is a luxury and a vice. It is unfor- 
tunately not possible, within the limits of this article, to develop the implica- 
tions of these two points. 


There is nothing wrong with the way in which civil servants are recruited. 
The method of competitive examination, with a bias in favour of economic 
subjects and the check of a viva, needs no improvement. But the long 
interval before a successful candidate attains the grade of Principal involves 
a gross waste of man-power. There is no obvious reason why he should not 
be given a secretarial appointment within a few months instead of after 
several years. . This appointment might well be succeeded by a year or two 
away from Whitehall, either abroad or with a local authority or in industry. 
This period in the civil servant’s career should involve him in practical 
administration: in running an office, in managing staff, in controlling the 
flow of materials through a factory. On his return to Whitehall he would 
be ready to act as a Principal. But he would be free, if he chose, to relinquish 
his Civil Service appointment in favour of industry, and it would be open 
to the Treasury to dispense with his services. 

It is rare for civil servants to move from one department to another 
except on promotion. This is a pity, for it limits the range of experience 
of the civil servant and gives departments something of the air of a closed 
corporation. The Foreign Office, which recruits by a separate examination, 
suffers most from this exclusiveness; the Treasury, which selects its staff after 
a preliminary test in some other department, gains by departing from it. 
Nothing would more effectively reform the Foreign Office than recruitment 
from candidates sitting the general examination and from officials with some 
experience of, say, the Board of Trade. This would not only serve to keep 
economic considerations in the forefront of our foreign policy but would also 
open the Foreign Office to those classes in the community who find an educa- 
tion abroad an expensive pastime. 


It is not only movement between departments that requires encourage- 
ment. There is also room for movement between the Civil Service, business 
and academic life. It should be possible to train a fringe of potential civil 
servants by allowing university lecturers (preferably in economics and related 
subjects) to spend a year or two in Whitehall, and to release a corresponding 
number of permanent civil servants for refresher courses or foreign travel. 
The links with business should also be close, the Civil Service recruiting 
from business for the boards and staff of public corporations and supplying 
trainees in management. 


There is another kind of movement that calls for encouragement, and 
that is movement out of the Civil Service altogether. The impossibility of 
sacking an established civil servant puts a very heavy burden on departments 
employing men who, in a private concern, would be sacked without hesitation. 
In industry, if a firm keeps incompetent men in responsible posts, the men 
are ultimately got rid of by the bankruptcy of the firm. In a government 
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department that kind of bankruptcy does not occur; there are only revolutions, 
and in this country revolutions are fortunately rare. But if we do not find 
courage to sack or devise some equivalent such as sending men to distant 
enterprises we shall end by discrediting the public service and create an 
ugly situation in which the people respect neither government control nor 
private enterprise. 

A further desideratum is some kind of staff college for the intensive 
study of administrative and economic problems. This college could provide 
refresher courses for civil servants. It might occupy itself initially in sifting 
the administrative history of this and of the last war and in sorting out the 
general principle of war administration. It might examine the growth and 
organisation of large business concerns so as to provide instructive parallels 
with public administration. It might compile a really adequate guide to 
official statistics. Above all, it might begin to stir in civil servants the sense 
that administration is a science about which they have much to teach and 
much to learn. 


In the Meanwhile 


By Epmunp Lunp, M.B.E. 
City Treasurer of Carlisle 


HE war has now entered on its fourth year, and it is evident that many 
forces are already at work planning a measure of reconstruction after- 
wards. The local government sphere offers particular inducements for 
such investigation. It will be remembered by many that following the last 
war considerable progress was made in a number of matters, particularly 
relating to housing of the working classes, land drainage, rating reform, reviews 
of local government areas and the revision of the poor law, whilst in relation 
to public utility concerns the measures dealing with electricity and road 
passenger transport were almost monumental, covering, as they did, municipal 
and privately owned undertakings. Of all these matters it is safe to say 
that the housing of the working classes affected the population of this country 
more than any of the other measures, important though they may have 
been. There is a consensus of opinion at the present time that the winning 
of the war is the first consideration to any scheme of national or local recon- 
struction, but, nevertheless. those responsible for government would be 
neglectful of their duties if they did not have regard now to the problems 
that are bound to face the country when hostilities cease, and therefore it is 
necessary to consider in more than mere outline certain phases of national 
and local government that will unquestionably call for review in the post-war 
period. 

In considering post-war planning commonsense would indicate that we 
should have clearly in our minds those things where some measure 
. of reconstruction or reorganisation is necessary, and that we should know 
a good deal more than we do now about the methods by which improve- 
ments are to be affected. Immediately prior to the war, departmental and 
other committees and organisations were at work in various directions obtain- 
ing, examining and probing evidence and suggestions whereby improvements 
could be made to certain parts of our local government financial structure. 
A review of the system and methods of valuation for rating purposes and 
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the incidence of rates generally are cases in point. The development of social 
services in one direction and another were responsible for attracting public 
opinion to better housing and an extension of the education system, the 
securing of greater efficiency in relation to hospitals and the medical services 
generally, and various ways whereby leisure could be more usefully employed. 
All these matters cut deeply into our social structure, and are materially 
affected by financial considerations. It is all very well for critics to say that 
after the present war almost everything that is necessary to bring about a 
Utopian State can be provided for not more than the cost of the war by one 
day or a week and with the will to do it much can be done. The question, 
however, arises—will the nation be prepared to continue life under substantially 
war conditions when hostilities cease for such period as will be necessary to 
complete the tasks that are so essential for only one of the country’s needs, 
that is, the housing of the people? 


There are indications that in our post-war development public opinion 
may compel Governmental action to be taken in certain directions. This will 
be induced by the necessity of finding employment for those now in the 
Services and whose efforts should and must be directed into other channels 
when hostilities cease, and this should be done more successfully than was the 
case after the last war. 

It may therefore be assumed that the first things to be tackled will be 
those that can most usefully. employ men and women in constructive 
vocations. It is obvious that housing and building of all kinds stand in the 
very forefront of any scheme of post-war development, and therefore it is 
equally obvious that it would be futile to wait until the war is actually over 
before attention is directed to town and country planning. The building of 
houses and shops must be considered now, and this at once raises many ques- 
tions affecting those problems which, for years, have seemed incapable of 
solution. Merely to say that house building is to commence immediately 
the war is over without regard to town and country planning, the zoning of 
properties, the allocation of industries, the solution of problems relating to 
the acquisition of land and betterment and the position of the State, the local 
authority and private enterprise in connection therewith, is simply to post- 
pone a solution of the many problems with which we know the country 
will be faced and which should have found some measure of solution. 
In regard to the incidence of local rating, it is certain that the question of its 
review in every possible sphere will be a first duty of the Government of 
the post-war period, and local authorities and the organisations representing 
them should be already thinking deeply of the contribution they can 
put into the common pool to solve some of the many inequalities and 
difficulties that are known to exist. To do this thoroughly will mean an 
examination of the whole basis of rating and an examination of systems in 
force in other parts of the world. In this connection the experience of some 
of our colonies, or the more modern of the European States, will have to be 
considered. Some of these, unfettered by systems of long usage, customs 
and case law, have been built up so as to develop more freely than 
in this country, and it must be apparent that once we embark upon a task 
of this kind we arouse a lot of contentious matters such as taxation of land 
values, the imposition of local income tax or the amalgamation of imperial 
and local taxation, the basis upon which values are to be ascertained, whether 
upon the capital value of an asset or upon its value for some other purpose 
and, in this connection, hampered though we are with present war problems, 
time should and must be found to consider, at least in outline, the problems 
with which we are confronted. 
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In. the Meanwhile 


In another sphere, related. to what are known as the public health 
services, it is certain that the very force of public opinion will demand the 
reconstruction of some of our preconceived customs and ideas. Most people 
are aware of the inaugural enquiries which have been introduced dealing 
with the basic reorganisation of hospital services, the relation of the private 
and public hospitals and infirmaries, and the possibility of regionalising these, 
possibly with the aid of voluntary and specialised bodies such as the Nuffield 
Trust. It is certain that the development which will accrue from the 
present very preliminary discussions will result in widespread reorganisation 
of the medical services in this country, be they voluntary or public institutions. 
Future aims will be directed to the benefits that should be given to those 
needing surgical or medical aid rather than to the retention of existing rights 
and customs of institutions which, in many respects, have outgrown their 
usefulness. 

Another sphere of post-war development will be the essential surveys to 
be made ip our present-day educational scheme, covering the whole ambit 
from the privately run kindergarten school to the universities. There may 
possibly be some compulsory extension of education after the present school- 
leaving age of elementary school-children, and there would definitely appear 
to be some need for this. 

There is also another matter connected with the youth of this country, 
and that is the better employment of leisure time than has been the case in 
the past. The development of the youth movement in this country has 
already proved of immense value, though it has only just begun to touch the 
fringe of the problem. Only a few weeks ago it was reported in a Glasgow 
newspaper that three youths from Clydeside were setting out to Blackpool 
for a week’s holiday with more than {£160 to spend, and they boasted that 
they would spend it all before they came back! A sad commentary on our 
present youth training, or the lack of it, especially in relation to national 
duty and sacrifice. 

Reconstruction in whatever form it takes is inextricably linked up with 
financial considerations, and it is essential that all parties involved in recon- 
struction proposals should frankly realise that a spirit of reasonableness will 
have to be shown when measuring the quantum of burden that each must 
bear. Among the first problems to be solved is a solution of the question as 
to what are the respective liabilities of the State, the local authorities and the 
individual in relation to these matters. 

In the ordinary way of things, human beings, if they are wise, seek to 
avoid the many ills to which flesh is heir by simple rules of health and 
ordinary prudence, but when dire sickness does occur then it is frequently 
the specialist who is called in, and to-day specialists are available to diagnose 
every conceivable malady. Specialised knowledge in the surgical and medical 
field has been of slow though constant growth, and has followed years of 
patient research; those who have read that fascinating biography of Madame 
Sklodowski Curie by her daughter must have been led to appreciate the years 
of toil that lay behind the ultimate discovery of radium, and it is only by 
carefully applied research that solutions to problems can be found. Nor is 
it to be expected that post-war difficulties will be put right by wishful thinking. 
In this country it is a habit and, indeed, almost a boast, to make progress 
slowly—the general rule is by trial and error, with always a due regard to 
precedent. 

How, when, and where is the researcher to approach his subject, and 
what are the fields of research intended to produce. War or no war the urge 
for a better state of things is fortunately something that is always with us 
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even in what may be regarded as the mundane things of life. That there are 
many ills in our local government structure no one will deny, and that there 
is a considerable body of experienced people anxious to devote time and 
energy to secure remedies and improvements is no mere fortuitous happening, 
for research has been going on if only as the result of experience gained by 
the old process of trial and error. 


In considering the field of research open to those engaged in local govern- 
ment there would appear to be several matters that will call for attention 
in the immediate post-war period. To be really effective, however, and to 
avoid much wasted energy, it would appear requisite for specialised research 
to be centrally directed into specific channels with the knowledge that there 
is reasonable grounds for belief that the results of the research will be given 
effect to and not be pigeon-holed until they, in turn, will be out of date. If 
therefore the central authority, which is the government, was to indicate 
the matters which are likely to be first considered in the post-war period, it 
would enable attention to be directed to them now. Mature thought is not, 
to be expected on a subject hastily put forward. As one whose official life 
has been spent in the local governent service, I would put in the forefront the 
following subjects with which the post-war period will have to contend: — 


(a) The whole subject of town and country planning. 
(b) Housing. 

(c) Valuation and rating including assessment areas. 
Education. 


(e) Hospital, sanitoria and infirmary administration, both municipal and 
voluntary. 


(f) Regionalisation of services relating to Public Health including the 
treatment of sewage, provision and maintenance of abattoirs, land 
drainage, cultivation of allotments and waste lands, etc. 

(g) Public Assistance in its widest sense including the consideration of all 
those services which the State or local authority render free or for 
nominal payment to the individual. 

(h) The consideration of the supplies and distribution areas of public 
utility undertakings whether municipal or company operated. 


These by no means exhaust the list, but they are indicative of matters that 
will demand consideration. Public opinion will inevitably press for and enforce 
attention to them and many others. This being so it would appear that no 
useful purpose is served by putting things off, but, without waiting for the 
war to end, to bring research bodies together under a scheme of central plan- 
ning and to organise specialist help in specific sections to diagnose ailments 
and prescribe remedies in the various spheres of local government administra- 
tion and services. 


During the war period there has been some cumbersome effort directed 
to the consideration of the regionalisation of hospital services largely through 
the efforts of the Nuffield Trust. I have been to two such meetings attended 
by representatives of a considerable number of local authorities and, in my 
view, such gatherings are doomed at the outset to prove abortive. It is not 
by bringing together large numbers of people. that true research and satis- 
factory results can be attained. The medical specialist would not bring into 
consultation the relatives and friends and acquaintances of the seriously sick 
patient—nor when Counsel’s opinion is sought and given is it the result of 
the majority vote of a debating society! 
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In the realm of local government finance there is an expert body of 
opinion now available consisting of county and municipal financial officers 
who are already engaged on the task and, no doubt, there are other professional 
and technical officers of local authorities equally prepared to undertake similar 
duties. The various associations of local authorities are aware of the approach- 
ing problem, and for each there is a definite sphere of usefulness in helping 
to plan a better post-war world, and in touch with these there are, or should 
be, government departments already alive to the difficulties that lie ahead 
and await a solution. It is through these departments that direct contact 
should be made with associations and professional organisations prepared to 
collaborate and capable of instituting research and making proposals. By these 
means the expert opinion of those engaged in the practical administration of 
local government can assist the national government in framing legislation 
that will be acceptable to all concerned. 

It must not be assumed that this will be easy; past experience goes to 
show that in any case it will be hard going, but however hard it is, the way 
will be easier if an early start is made and some indication given of the priority 
with which the subjects are to be dealt. 

In the meanwhile, in addition to a good deal of talk on post-war aims, 
there is at work some organised and desultory research and planning aimed 
at solving some of the post-war problems which, if properly directed, might 
be capable of materially improving local government when the war comes 
to an end. 


Reorganisation of Local Government Areas 


By James LYTHGOE 


City Treasurer of Manchester 


INTRODUCTION 


VEN before the present war there was considerable recognition in some 

quarters of the need for a re-examination of the organisation of local 

government, and the present public interest in reconstruction and planning 
has given added point to it. 


There is now a large measure of agreement amongst informed persons 
associated with local government that modification of the areas of local 
authorities is desirable after the war. There is not at present the same 
measure of agreement as to the nature of the modifications which are required. 


The existing system of local government was substantially set up more 
than fifty years ago, and since that time the growth of population and the 
development of industry, accompanied by a demand for improved standards 
of social services, have made greater demands upon local authorities for the 
extension of existing services and the introduction from time to time of new 
ones. Views have been expressed in many quarters that local government 
services could be rendered more efficient by the extension of the administra- 
tion of those’ services generally over wider areas, or by the introduction of 
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new authorities operating on a wider basis. Reasons advanced in support 
of these views are— 


(a) the greater speed and convenience of transport, especially road 
transport; 

(6) need to raise the standard of service and secure a greater measure 
of uniformity of treatment in certain cases; 

(c) lack of space in some areas for the proper development of a service, 
e.g., housing and planning; 

(d) economy of administration which, under suitable conditions, would 
be inherent in larger units; 

(e) the more even incidence of the burden of expenditure on local services 
which would result from a rien > of existing small rating 
areas. 


Prior to the present war the more recent pee in the allocation of 
local government services appeared to be along the lines of transferring 
responsibility to the State; for example, the creation of the Assistance Board 
for dealing with the able-bodied unemployed and the taking over of the 
trunk roads by the Ministry of Transport. The’ reasons for this tendency 
were primarily due to the recognition of the national character of these 
services, the existing inequality of standards of service as between one local 
authority and another and the need for common standards of treatment. 
The element of finance was also an important consideration. 


It is probably not far wrong to say that, prior to the war, the discussion 
of the problem of local government areas was concentrated mainly on the 
large urban centres or conurbations, such as Tyneside, Merseyside and South- 
east Lancashire. But these were by no means the only places where evidence 
existed of the need for change. The so-called depressed areas and highly 
rated authorities gave further eVidence of the need for change, but though 
there was a large measure of agreement that the present areas of local 
authorities were inadequate and obstructive, there was no agreed solution of 
the difficulties in the conurbations or elsewhere. It seems certain that, with- 
out central action by the Government, no solution which will command general 
agreement is likely to emerge from the local authorities themselves. 

A new factor has been introduced into the discussion since the war 
through the appointment of regional commissioners for civil defence purposes 
and the creation of an organisation representative of the government depart- 
ments to assist the Commissioner in the discharge of his functions. This has 
resulted in the creation of a regional organisation whose scope was intended 
originally to be limited to assuming governmental functions in the event of 
invasion or the serious interruption of communications, but which in the 
course of time might become a layer of bureaucracy interposed between the 
local authority and the central government. There are some who see in this 
war-time organisation the nucleus of a permanent system of regional govern- 
ment to be operated in peace-time. 

Other war-time measures which may foreshadow impending changes in 
the peace-time organisation of local government services are— 


(a) the admitted need under war conditions for regional treatment of 
certain services as being the most effective form of administration; 
for instances, the Emergency Hospitals Scheme and the National 
Fire Service; 

(b) the recognition that the needs of post-war planning will, if properly 
tackled, require handling over areas much wider than those of the 

~ existing local authorities at present possessed of planning powers. 
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The foregoing war-time developments have had the effect of raising the 
fears of local authorities that some form of regional government, with the 
consequential lowering of the status of local authorities, might take place 
after the war, but it is now evident that any attempt to weaken the influence 
of local authorities will meet with the strongest opposition. This, of itself, 
is a healthy sign, as showing that the traditions of local government are still 
very much alive and that the strength of democratic institutions is still un- 
impaired. 

The one point upon which there is almost universal agreement in local 
government circles is that regional government, as at present embodied in 
regional commissioners and their subordinate regional officers, whilst it may 
be required for emergency purposes in war-time, is neither suitable nor 
necessary as a peace-time organisation. 


Speaking generally, there is no evidence to suggest that any large-scale 
reshuffling of services between the Government and local authorities is required 
for either convenience or economy, but some redistribution of areas of local 
government is required, as many of the services administered by local 
authorities require larger areas for efficient organisation: to instance a few 
taken at random, education, hospitals, housing, planning, police and main 
drainage. There are other services where the need for large areas is not so 
necessary as, for instance, baths, street cleansing and refuse collection, libraries 
and sanitary inspection. 


Local government authorities may be organised into either— 


(a) separate bodies for single services, generally referred to as ad hoc 
bodies, of which suitable examples are—Catchment Boards created 
under the Land Drainage Act 1930, and various Joint Boards for 
special purposes where a service covers the areas of a number of 
local authorities; 

(b) separate bodies each responsible for many services; this is the charac- 
teristic form of local government authority at the present time. 


The tendency in this country, at least during the last fifty years, has been 
increasingly to abolish ad hoc authorities and transfer their functions to multiple 
service local authorities elected by popular vote, and considerations of 
administrative efficiency and finance, on the whole, appear to justify the 
tendency. 


Notwithstanding outstanding operational efficiency in many cases of 
ad hoc authorities nominated or elected privately, in the minds of many 
there exists a suspicion of this type of organisation on the ground that it 
tends to be remote from effective public criticism, may ultimately become 
inefficient, and is insufficiently representative of the users of the undertaking. 
On the other hand, there are undoubtedly many others who are attracted 
by the ad hoc type of authority as a form of organisation, to deal with those 
services which require wide areas for operational and administrative efficiency. 
Absence of the delay inherent in the discussion of issues by popularly elected 
assemblies and the elimination of purely political considerations in the exercise 
of their functions are considered as making for greater speed, efficiency and 
economy in administration. 

Upon this major issue decision is required as a necessary preliminary if 
there is to be any fundamental review of the existing machinery of local 
government. It may be doubted whether any serious departure from the 
control by popularly elected authorities is likely in this country. The demo- 
cratic tradition in local government is very strong, and for many it is almost 
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an article of faith that up to a point it is better for the nation that mistakes 
and delay should be caused openly by the will of the people than that possible 
efficiency and promptitude should be secured by unrepresentative bureaucracy, 
with the people for a time lulled by efficiency into careless indifference. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF REORGANISATION 


Proposals for reorganisation of local government, therefore, will, if they 
are to find acceptance in local government circles, need to take account of 
the before-mentioned factors and influences which exist. No matter what 
theories may please one or another school of thought, whatever improve- 
ments are now to be proposed must be practical and realistic and conform 
to the main lines of historical development, or they will not survive criticism 
or secure adoption. 

The country is not a blank sheet of paper on to which local government 
can be sketched out afresh; British local government has a long history; the 
new’ must, therefore, be grafted on to the old. 

In practice, therefore, the problem is how far to extend, amalgamate or 
reshuffle the existing local authorities into larger units essential for the efficient 
performance of larger scale services. 

A smaller number of local authorities than those existing at the present 
time is inevitable; no change adequate to meet the present problem can avoid 
the supersession of some of the existing local authorities. 

All forms of local government authority should continue to be democratic 
in constitution and in operation, and elected representatives should retain 
effective control over the services for the provision and administration of 
which they have been made responsible by Parliament. 

It is considered that the local authorities which emerge from the reorgani- 
sation should have direct access to the central departments of government, 
without the intervention of regional or subsidiary governmental bodies or 
officials. Much of the progress in local and social services has sprung from 
local initiative and experiment, the benefits of which have often subsequently 
been incorporated into general legislation. A system of regional administra- 
tion, whether by nominated over-riding officials, by nominated bodies, or by 
elected regional or provincial councils, interposed between local authorities 
and the central government, would tend to lower the status of local authorities 
and to diminish their initiative. It is, moreover, to be feared that such a 
system would cause unnecessary delays in the execution of policy and add 
to the cost of government without adding to the efficiency of local govern- 
ment services. It should, however, be recognised that, in regard to planning 
and the location of industry, there will be need for central direction, and 
that appropriate machinery would be required to secure the requisite co- 
ordination of local planning schemes. This essential co-ordination of local 
schemes could be obtained through the new central department appointed 
to deal with this function and through the medium of local advisory and 
joint town planning committees. 

The foregoing principles imply that the new areas should possess certain 
essential characteristics. They should clearly be of a size suitable for the 
administration of the major services, which need for their efficient and 
economical development considerable area, population, and sufficient financial 
resources, whether from rates, exchequer contributions or other revenue. 
There should be within the area a reasonable spread of industry, commerce, 
agriculture and residential areas which, in turn, should result in a well- 
balanced grouping of all classes in the social scale. By its size and resources 
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it should be in a position to command the employment of administrative 
and technical staffs of a high calibre needed for the services. Its administra- 
tive centre should be convenient and easily accessible, and not so remote that 
the influence of public opinion cannot quickly be made effective. It may be 
hoped that an authority of the status proposed would attract the services of 
elected members of experience and character from all sections of the 
community. 

Whatever size of local authority may emerge from the present discussions, 
it is improbable that each authority of the same class will have approximately 
the same population and, furthermore, there seems to be no reason why mere 
numbers of population should be regarded as a decisive factor. 


ORGANISATION 

At the present time the existing system of local government draws a 
broad distinction between rural and urban areas. In rural areas the major 
authority is the county council, acting in association with rural district and 
parish council and parish meetings. In urban areas the major authorities 
are the county boroughs; non-county boroughs and urban districts exercise 
a considerable, though varying degree of local autonomy in regard to certain 
services, but for other services, in respect of which wider areas of administra- 
tion have been considered advantageous or conducive to economical adminis- 
tration, the county council is responsible. Even so, in certain cases, the 
county council may delegate its powers to the urban authorities acting as its 
agent. 

It will be observed that, in the rural parts of counties, the local authorities 
are in three tiers, i.e., county council, rural district council and parish council 
or meeting, whilst in the urban parts of county authorities, there are two 
tiers—the county council and the non-county borough or urban district council, 
It is only in the county boroughs that there is a single unified authority for 
all purposes. 

There is a prevalent feeling, in many quarters, that the division of the 
country between urban and rural categories is inappropriate to present-day 
conditions and that a better form of organisation would be for each local 
government area to contain rural as well as urban areas. The desirability 
of this lies in two directions. On the one hand, rural areas are not, in many 
cases, sufficiently self-supporting to provide all the local government services 
required without the assistance of the ratepaying capacity of the urban 
communities and, as a result, rural areas do not normally enjoy the high 
degree of service found in an urban area, though it is desirable that the 
benefits of all local government services should be within the reach of all 
members of the community. On the other hand, existing urban areas are, 
in many cases, without sufficient undeveloped land either to secure protection 
of adequate ‘‘ lungs ’’ or open spaces, or to meet the needs of the natural 
development of local services. 

It may be doubted whether parish councils and parish meetings are 
necessary in these days. At the present time there are about 11,000 of these 
authorities in England and Wales. It would seem that, with quick and cheap 
transport, the requirements of democratic control could be met without the 
retention of these bodies. 

Assuming, therefore, the regrouping or creation of authorities with the 
above-mentioned characteristics, there is no longer the need on administrative 
or financial grounds for the present multiplicity of numbers and grades of 
authorities. The ideal form of local authority for such an area would appear 
to be the single all-purposes local authority responsible for all local govern- 
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ment services within its area; this form of local authority is exemplified at the 
present time by the existing county borough councils. Administrative con- 
venience alone would appear to support the universal adoption of this type 
of local authority. 

Desirable, however, as it may be, on grounds of administrative efficiency 
alone, that a single type of authority of this character should be adopted, 
there will be considerable difficulty, having regard to the historical growth 
of local government in this country, in securing general acceptance of this 
solution of the problem. That there will be opposition from certain of the 
existing authorities is certain, but such opposition is natural and inevitable in 
any scheme of reform and is not, in itself, evidence that there is any inherent 
weakness in the proposal. It may, however, be well to recognise that con- 
ditions throughout the country vary enormously and that there are likely to 
be special problems arising in the densely populated groups of urban authorities 
in the industrial areas, such as Merseyside, South-east Lancashire, and Tyne- 
side, and also in the comparatively vast rural stretches such as exist in many 
parts of the country. 

There are those who consider that special provision will require to be 
given to these cases and that some form of two-tier government will be required 
in certain areas. It is necessary, therefore, to examine this possibility. By 
two-tier government is meant that, within a given geographical area, two 
grades of authorities would operate; a major authority operating such services 
- as are best administered over the whole of the area, and secondary authorities 
which would be responsible for duties and functions of a purely local 
significance. 


Dealing first with the conurbation, it is interesting to note that the exist- 
ence of two tiers of authorities has proved to be quite unnecessary even in 
the largest county boroughs, such as Birmingham, which seems to be a clear 
indication that, within a wide range of urban communities, there is no real 
necessity for two tiers of authorities. General speaking, therefore, wherever 
there is at the present time the county borough form of government the need 
would appear to be met by an extension of the area of the authority to allow 
adequate space for the efficient conduct of the large scale services. There 
may, however, be exceptional cases where the area required for efficient and 
economical administration of certain services will be such as to embrace a 
population so large, or cause the grouping of existing authorities of con- 
siderable status, as to justify a form of two-tier government. 


In the areas which are at the present time governed by county councils, 
where the two-tier organisation of authorities has existed for a long time, it 
may also be necessary to visualise a continuance of the two-tier system. It 
appears unlikely that the needs of rural England will, in all cases, adequately 
be met by attaching these areas as fringes to the larger existing urban centres. 
The remaining rural areas are often handicapped by narrowly circumscribed 
finances; nevertheless, after reorganisation the area required for a satisfactory 
and workable unit of rural administration may be so wide in extent as to 
render subdivision desirable in order to retain local interest. 

In a few cases county councils themselves are smaller than is required 
for efficient administration, and any scheme of reorganisation should provide 
for amalgamation of counties in appropriate cases. 


An alternative to two tiers of local authorities is to institute within the 
area of a single-purpose authority a system of district committees for suitable 
areas or electoral districts which would control the smaller scale services, 
somewhat upon the lines of, say, the Guardians Committees for public assist- 
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ance in the counties at the present time. This form of administration could 
be made applicable to either the large conurbations or the more rural parts 
of the country. 

It is interesting, however, to note that when something of this kind was 
attempted in Manchester some years ago in one district of the city, in which 
the district committee had its own separate office and officials, the experiment 
was considered to be administratively wasteful and was promptly abandoned 
at the earliest moment it became legally possible to do so. ~When, 
subsequently, Wythenshawe was incorporated within Manchester for the 
purpose of creating a satellite garden city, nobody for a moment contemplated 
repeating the experiment of a district committee for this area. This limited 
experiment would appear to suggest that, should such an arrangement be 
made, the employees under the control of the district committees should be 
officials of the governing councils and not direct employees of the district 
committees, and that the district committee’s proceedings should be subject 
to the approval of the main committee of the council for each particular 
service controlled locally by the district committee. 

The major difficulty attaching to the adoption of a one-tier form of local 
government organisation is undoubtedly the disappearance of the elected 
council and the civic head of the smaller authorities which have served as a 
focus of local sentiment and have played an important part as training grounds 
in the art of government. This aspect of the problem is not unimportant. 
The creation of district committees along the lines already indicated is one 
method of compensating, to some extent, the smaller urban centres for the 
loss of their present limited autonomy and may have a value in maintaining 
a focal point of local interest. 


PERSONNEL 


The human elements in local government should be kept in mind when 
reorganisation is under discussion, since local government is of the people 
for the people by the people. 

It will hardly be contested that many citizens who, by training and 
character, are eminently suited to act as elected representatives, have in recent 
years shown a disinclination to devote themselves to local government. 

There are many contributory causes of this undoubted trend, certain of 
which fall outside the field of this paper. It is, however, apposite to point 
out that the ultimate success of local government, as hitherto practised in 
this country, depends upon the continued maintenance of the interest and 


effective control of elected representatives over the local administration. 


The area and status of the local authorities are of significance in relation 
to this aspect of local government. At the risk of repetition it is worth 
while to recapitulate the directions in which they have an important bearing 
on this issue: 4 

(x) The authorities should be of such status in relation to the central 
government and possess such powers as to enable local representa- 
tives to feel, beyond any doubt, that they are devoting time to 
something which is really important and worth while. 

(2) The area of an authority should be such as will, generally speaking, 
retain within its borders representatives of all phases of its indus- 
trial, commercial and social life. 

(3) Its size should be such as to make its administrative centre con- 
veniently accessible to elected representatives and should not be 
so large as to render it difficult for any-section of the community 
to give their services, 
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(4) Its resources should be sufficient to enable it to command the best 
type of professional and technical service, so that council and 
committees may be relieved of detailed work of administration, 
and thus enable them to concentrate attention on major issues 
of policy. 


UTILITIES 

The public utility services, such as electricity, gas, transport, waterworks, 
etc., are to a large extent in the hands of local authorities for very excellent 
reasons which have long since secured universal consent and which need not 
now be discussed. 

These services are, of course, involved in any reorganisation of local 
government, but whereas it is desirable that those: services which are a charge 
on public funds should for this reason, generally speaking, be limited to the 
area of the local authority concerned, in the case of the public utility services, 
which are, broadly speaking, self-supporting, there is not the same necessity 
to limit the area of operation or supply to that of the owning or controlling 
local authority. The utility supply areas at the present time in many cases 
overlap and extend beyond the boundaries of the controlling local authority 
without apparent loss of efficiency or absence of response to public opinion, 
and there is no paramount reason why this state of affairs might not continue 
in the future. It is not, therefore, essential in the case of public utilities 
that the areas of operation or supply coincide with the local government 
boundaries. 

The utility services are, of course, excellent examples of those services 
which require a large area in order to secure all the advantages of efficient 
management and large-scale administration. 

There are many who consider that the utility services are suitable subjects 
for management by ad hoc bodies or by joint committees of local authorities, 
but the remoteness from the influence of public opinion, and the removal 
from democratic principles, which is generally alleged against ad hoc bodies 
and joint committees of this type are strong reasons why public utilities 
should, where possible, remain in the ownership and control of the local 
authorities existing after the reorganisation. They would thereby be still 
subject to the general supervision of the appropriate government departments 
whose duty it is to secure the requisite degree of co-ordination. 

Should it happen in such cases that, in consequence, the service area or 
area of supply extends outside the area of the owning authority after 
reorganisation into that of another, this should not be regarded as a pre- 
dominant reason for altering the area of supply or for adjusting the area of 
the local authority in consequence. 

In appropriate cases the system of bulk supply should exist; the function 
of generation in the case of electricity and probably gas, or of collection in 
the case of water, might, without inconvenience, be separated from the func- 
tion of distribution for the purpose of allotting functions to local authorities. 
These services would thereby be placed upon a large-scale basis with all its 
implied economies and efficiencies in administration. 

It must, however, be recognised that there is no necessary connection 
between the areas suitable for the administration of local government and 
those which are appropriate and economic for the operation of public utility 
undertakings. Moreover, the economic area of operation or supply is different 
for each utility undertaking. The circumstances of each type of undertaking 
will require separate consideration. It may well be found, therefore, on 
balance, that the most satisfactory. solution of the problem of the public 
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utilities will be on the basis of separate ad hoc bodies and/or joint boards. 
If so, care should be taken to see that adequate representation exists on the 
controlling bodies to protect the interests of- the public as consumers. The 
needs of the public utilities should not, therefore, be a major consideration in 
determining the areas of local government authorities. 

It would seem desirable that, wherever joint boards or other types of 
ad hoc authorities are set up, adequate machinery should be devised to ensure 
that their activities are fully reported to the constituent authorities. This is 
especially necessary in the cases where. the operations of the board involve 
precepts upon those authorities. 


FINANCES 


Secure and adequate financial resources are absolutely essential to a local 
authority. Hitherto the basis of local finance has been the system of local 
rating on the annual value of property, augmented by increasing government 
subventions with the passage of time as new services have been introduced 
and existing services have been extended, either as to scope or as to standard 
of service. An important aspect of finance in local government is that it is 
impossible to have local authorities with an adequate degree of autonomy 
unless they also have financial independence to a substantial extent. Depend- 
ence upon the government in matters of finance inevitably brings increasing 
government control, supervision and interference, and a diminishing degree 
of local control and initiative. 


It is therefore essential to the independence and liberty of action of local 
authorities that they should have adequate resources from local revenues, and 
that they should be active to see that government financial assistance is kept 
within fairly strict limits. 

Many alternatives or additions to the present rating system as an in- 
dependent source of local revenue have been proposed from time to time: 
these have included the local income tax and the rating of land values, 
amongst others, but owing to known administrative difficulties none of these 
alternatives have yet been adopted, or seems likely to be within the field of 
practical politics, and the rating system, with all its admitted imperfections, 
still holds the field as the major independent source of local income. 


With the coming of the present war and the urgent needs of the govern- 
ment forcing it to tap every possible source of taxable revenue, the possibilities 
of local authorities being allowed to institute new sources of annual revenue, 
such as a local income tax, appear to have been rendered even more remote. 


Improvements in the system of local rating are possible and should be 
explored further. Probable improvements in the machinery of valuation for 
rating would go some way towards meeting the major defects. It should 
be possible, by removing the process of valuation from local hands into some 
form of national organisation, to secure the establishment of comparable 
levels of value between one area and another, which are so desirable and 
which appear to be conspicuously lacking at the present time. It is not 
suggested that the work of valuation should necessarily be taken over by a 
government department, but that there are strong arguments in favour of a 
national system of valuation. The Central Valuation Committee might easily 
form the nucleus of an organisation upon which local authorities would be 
represented, to be responsible for valuation for local rating purposes. Other 
changes of a more technical character designed to improve the valuation and 
rating system, which are well known to local administrators, cannot be 
discussed within the limits of this paper. 
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It is possible to envisage additional sources of local revenue, and it is 
to be hoped that, in the course of redevelopment of the older towns and the 
development of new areas, provision will be made for the improvement value 
resulting from the expenditure of public funds to accrue to the local authorities, 
Such measures, however, can never be a substitute for local rate income, and, 
in the absence of any satisfactory alternative, it seems essential to hold fast 
to, and improve, the local rating system as the bedrock of local finance. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be seen that the present difficulties in the organisation of local 
government arise from the changes in modern conditions of living, the develop- 
ment of large scale enterprise and improved productive methods, and improved 
means of transport and communications. To meet the requirements of these 
changed conditions, in general there is a need to enlarge local government 
areas whilst retaining their fundamental democratic basis. The proposals 
discussed in this paper are designed to achieve this end. 


Even after post-war reorganisation of local authorities has taken place, 
it is not to be expected that the world will stand still; changes and alterations 
in the national business and organisation will continue to take place and 
local government must keep in step with it. In the past such changes have 
been difficult to obtain, slow to accrue, and costly to achieve. There should, 
therefore, be provided, as part of the reorganisation, machinery for a con- 
tinuous revision of areas and authorities, as occasion demands, to meet the 
changing needs of the public which are provided by local government. 

The suggestions offered in this paper will not secure general acceptance. 
They are offered for consideration as a contribution towards the discussion 
of this problem. 


Reviews 


Reflections on Government 
By Pror. ERNEST BARKER. (Oxford University Press, 1942.) Pp. xvi, 424. 


Tus is an interesting discussion by Sir Ernest Barker of the difficulties, 
internal and external, which present themselves in modern usage to the 
development of democratic government.. Arising out of this discussion comes 
a definition of the possibility of planning amendments of the democratic 
system, and an examination of alternatives to democracy which have presented 
themselves, including in special the single party state and the alternatives 
of Russian Soviet Communism, Italian Fascism, and German Nat’onal 
Socialism. 

There are certain limits which Sir Ernest Barker has definitely set him- 
self. He does not include any reflections on international government nor 
again any reflections on government outside Europe. These are important 
omissions, and, in a_certain sense, they restrict the value of the book. But 
within its limits it unquestionably possesses fundamental merits as an exposition 
of the system of democracy. 

The treatise begins with an examination of the name and nature of 
liberty, in which the author stands for an extremely wide view of freedom, 
denying the legitimacy of the conception of the freedom of the Church as 
standing outside the general principle of the freedom of the individual. He 
would, of course, conflict with the doctrine of churches, and create a deep 
source of contradiction between his doctrine and that of many others. In 
the same broad spirit he investigates the conventions which are required in 
a system of government by discussion; he insists on the axiom to differ; the 
axiom of the rule of the majority; and the axiom of compromise. The rule 
of the majority is thus reduced comparatively to a minimum; the intransigence, 
he insists, which vindicates all action for the majority, and assigns nothing 
but suffering to minorities, is fatal to the essence of democracy, because it 
is fatal to discussion. 

There follows a chapter on the internal difficulties of democracy. The 
author is convinced that, if we seek to lift ourselves above our predilections 
and to see the electorate ‘‘ steadily and whole,’’ we may say that, tested 
by the historical experience of its action, it can give a great and s‘mple 
answer on great and simple issues, and that, tried by the way in which it 
discharges its own particular function of election, it can judge effectively 
the general quality of the men who seek its suffrage. Sir Ernest Barker 
examines the question of proportional representation and the growth of the 
party system with impartiality and sound judgment, and he investigates the 
problems which are presented to democracy by modern methods of produc- 
tion and distribution. He rejects the dualistic picture of life with which we 
have been presented of the exis‘ence of ‘‘ capitalistic democracy ’’ and 
“labour democracy.’’ He points out that an ultimate distinction between 
these two forms is illegitimate, and that between the classes of the state 
there is a constant process of change and of flux. 
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The author then turns to the external difficulties which threaten 
democracy. The first subject with which he deals is the eruption of the 
personal, including the ideas of the Latin doctrine of Fascism, and the 
romanticism of Germany. The eruption of the group is added as a necessary 
complement to the eruption of the personal, and is followed by an elaborate 
investigation of the influence of economic movements on democracy. The 
author justly criticises the doctrine which demands discontinuity in the 
growth of a state, and the assumption by the Marxist-democrat of the necessity 
that there must be one point of time—the hour when the transference takes 
place from capitalism to socialism—at which there must necessarily be dis- 
continuity. 


There follows a discussion of the reform of Parliamentary democracy. 
It is pointed out that the principles of procedure already have been modified,- 
and can be modified to meet any necessary end, and the question of planning 
as part of Parliamentary procedure is duly considered. The fundamental 
correction is laid down that, while we must plan as if the moment were 
eternity, it does not follow that we must plan for eternity. He points out 
the fundamental danger of those who plan, and have a general doctrine 
which they wish to carry to victory. In the name of progress, they may 
assume the character of dictators to the present, schematising it in a doctrinaire 
form of class interests and class war which suits the scheme they wish to. 
dictate to the future. 


Finally, the author considers the alternatives to democracy. He stresses. 
the fact that in 1914 there Were few countries in which an integral system 
of Parliamentary democracy could be said to be established, though after 
the war there was a great extension of the democratic cause in the name of 
which it had been waged by one of the two sides. There have been various 
movements since extending from revisionism to reactionism, and the origins, 
the different forms, and the common characteristics of the system of the single 
party are summed up in chapter 10. Russian Communism is somewhat 
briefly considered with special regard to the requirement at the present stage 
of the actual suppression of democracy in practice. Fascism again is reviewed 
without enthusiasm. To the secularism of Communism there was opposed 
the cause of religion, and to its system of public ownership and public enter- 
prise there was opposed the cause of private property and private enterprise, 
so that Fascism thus found a basis or an ally in capitalism. But Fascism is. 
not a logical system. In the case of Germany Prussianism and Romanticism 
have been the two steady factors in German life from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and the experiment with constitutionalism and liberalism. 
from 1919-1930 was an experiment bound up with constitutional provisions 
which, on the one hand, tended to a presidential autocracy and, on the other 
hand, made for the primary democracy of initiative and referendum. More 
tragic still was the fact that it had been begun under the shadow of defeat,. 
and that it trailed clouds of the memories of defeat throughout its course. 

The author concludes with a valuation of the contribution which democracy 
offers towards a solution of the difficulties which have appeared in the work- 
ing out of the history of the state. He pleads for a general acceptance of 
liberty wedded to equality, and for the equal realisation of both conditions 
in the substance of the state. If he gives us no assurance that democracy 
must prevail, at least he leaves us with no doubt that on the democratic. 
side lie the brightest hopes of the human race. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
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Food, Housing and a Job—Sir John Orr’s Peace Aims 
Fighting for What ? *< 
By Sir Joun Orr, D.S.O., M.C., F.R.S. (MacMillan & Co.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue author of “‘ Food, Health and Income ”’ here sets out his interpretation 
of what we are fighting for and the principles on which the post-war world 
needs to be built. He takes his stand on the two freedoms embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter—Freedom from Fear and Freedom from Want—and shows 
that these imply, first, the maintenance of a World Union of United Nations, 
and, secondly, a concerted attack on unemployment, slums and malnutrition 
in every country. In pre-war days Governments were concerned largely 
with trade and the protection of trade interests. After the war, the main 
function of Governments must be to promote the welfare of the governed; 
food policy, employment policy and housing policy must be based not on 
trade interests but on the needs of the people. 

Sir John Orr says that the breakdown of the pre-war economic system, 
which was the main cause of the war, was due not to capitalism as such 
but to the growth of a monopolistic capitalism which restricted the production 
and distribution of commodities. This diagnosis would be widely accepted. 
Marxists might agree with the qualification that capitalism as such inevitably 
tends to develop into monopoly capitalism; free traders and individualists 
would agree that competition is the essence of a healthy economic system 
and that it was the growth of cartels, quotas and tariffs under pressure=of 
private interests that undermined the normal working of capitalism; while 
monetary reformers who attribute the growth of restriction and protection 
to deflation and mismanagement of currency would not dissent, though they 
would feel that the full story had not been told. Where each would differ 
would be in the direction in which the remedy is to be found. Sir John is 
careful to avoid committing himself to any universal panacea or “‘ ism.’’ 
Instead he has laid down in concrete terms the prerequisites which any policy 
of reconstruction must satisfy. Perhaps his standpoint comes closest to what 
may be called the eclectic school of thought which believes that the conditions 
of achieving his objectives are highly complex and depend on finding the 
right admixture of— 


(1) collective planning and control, mainly in the sphere of finance and 
investment; 
(2) free trade and private enterprise in commerce and industry; and 
(3) monetary reform and currency stabilisation. 
Sir John’s role is that of a prophet interpreting the needs and aspirations 
of the common man. He speaks with the added authority of an expert in 


nutrition and agriculture; but he leaves it to economists and administrators 


to solve the technical means of achieving his end. His book is primarily a 
political broadsheet holding out a policy of hope and encouragement to the 
people of Britain and the world and presenting a challenge to statesmen and 
economists. 

Sir John, like most readers of this journal, is painfully aware of the 
defects of bureaucratic management. He is specially critical of the pre-war 
bureaucrats in all countries who strove only too successfully, under pressure 
from distressed groups of producers, to restrict production, increase real costs 
and hamper the free exchange of goods. Many sinned against the light as 
unwilling instruments of a policy which they recognised to be short-sighted 
and fraught with danger. Others almost came to believe that restriction: of 
production was the way to increase consumption. But in a period of deflation, 
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when demand is contracting, prices falling, the flow of new investment 
shrinking and unemployment increasing, irrational policies inevitably accen- 
tuate the derangement of a world already out of joint. The war has at least 
taught us that public expenditure on a sufficiently large scale can turn un- 
employment into labour shortage and glut into scarcity. The opposite evils 
of inflation and the vicious spiral of wages chasing prices have to be guarded 
against by price control and rationing. To keep the middle way between the 
Scylla of inflation and the Charybdis of deflation is the supreme goal of 
economic statesmanship, which can only be found by trial and error and under 
conditions of political stability and an enlightened public opinion. 

Sir John Orr’s food policy for this country and the world is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with sound finance and might even contribute to economic 
stability. But the political problem of taxation and redistribution of incomes 
remains. Will the taxpayers of this and other countries accept the principle 
of subsidising food prices to the extent required to implement the policy of 
adequate nutrition for all? How far will Governments be willing and able 
to go in transferring from the ‘‘ haves’’ to the ‘‘ have-nots ’’ inside each 
country? And who is to assess how much, if anything, the wealthy countries 
should be asked to contribute to the poorer countries? In the world for 
which we are fighting, every one should be able to get, as Mr. Henry Wallace 
said half jestingly to Mme. Litvinov, ‘‘a quart of milk per day.’’ That 
would perhaps mean multiplying the world’s dairy cows a hundredfold— 
not an impossible technical task, though it would take a few decades to 
accomplish. But meanwhile, can we expect the richer countries and the more 
prosperous sections in each country to reduce their milk consumption in order 
to increase that of others? To some extent perhaps; but not very far. 

The administrator is naturally concerned with the concrete application 
of policies expressed in general terms. We shall have accomplished much if 
the world were to accept the principle that mothers and children have a 
prior claim for milk over the ordinary adult. This principle has been adopted 
as a war-time sacrifice in Britain, but not yet, as completely, in the United 
States. Will it continue after the war? Will ‘‘ freedom from want ’”’ through- 
out the world be interpreted to mean not merely bread for all but milk for 
mothers and children everywhere? If we don’t yet mean that, how far are 
we prepared to go? Brought down to hard tacks, what a World Food Pol:cy 
would probably mean in practice is encouraging each country first to increase 
its dairy herds and secondly to provide milk for its mothers.and children from 
its own resources. 

Sir John Orr would go further than this in Britain. He advocates a 
system of food subsidies under a National Food Board, similar to the regime 
that obtains in time of war. Here again, the chief question is not any 
technical problem of administration—a system of guaranteed prices to 
producers and subsidised prices to consumers is now in operation. But it 
costs money, about {100 million per annum at present prices, to the Exchequer. 
It may be easier to continue a modified system of this kind after the war 
than to have started it in peace. Indeed wars in the past have often brought 
an extension of social services and taxation has seldom returned to the pre- 
war level. 

The issue is thus primarily a political one, and Sir John Orr’s earnest 
and often moving plea for an economic policy based on human needs rather 
than on the free play of supply and demand, will play its part in shaping 
public opinion. Unlike so many books that advocate wholesale changes in 
the capitalist system, ‘* Fighting for What? ’’ deals with concrete issues and 
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eschews party politics and the ‘‘ isms ’’ and abstractions of political debate. 
Its challenge will appeal to some adherents of all parties, and perhaps still 
more to those who, belonging to no party, are prepared to give their lives 
for a world worth fighting for. 

E. M. H. L. 


The Economics of 1960 
By CoLin Crark, M.A. (Macmillan.) Pp. x + 118. Price 8s. 6d. 


Mr. CLARK certainly cannot be accused of choosing small or unimportant 
subjects, nor yet of undue timidity in his handling of them. In his previous 
book, ‘‘ The Conditions of Economic Progress,’’ he reviewed the growth of 
the national income of virtually every country for which any sort of estimates 
exist, with a view mainly to seeing what conditions determine the rate at 
which a country’s income per head increases. This latest work is in a sense 
a sequel, as the results of the earlier one are the main instrument with which 
he carries the analysis forward into the future, to see what is in store for all 
the various countries in 1960. 

Mr. Clark starts by dismissing certain objections which might be advanced 
against projecting results far into the future—namely, that everything will 
be distorted by the war and the probable post-war changes in social structure, 
and that economic changes are too violent to permit accurate prediction. 
He relies essentially on an appeal to experience, in the shape of graphs of 
real income per 2,500 man-hours actually worked for a number of countries; 
on the whole these show a steady rise which is much less affected by apparently 
catastrophic changes than the imaginary critics might have expected. The 
reason is that these graphs are, in effect, a reflection of the steady ‘‘ long- 
term ’’ or “‘ secular ’’’ increase in efficiency, due mainly to the accumulation 
of knowledge and capital; Mr. Clark is thoroughly justified in emphasising 
that over a period of twenty years or so this is the important factor, rather 
than the more spectacular short-term movements of the trade cycle, which 
barely show on the graph, since they affect the number of people who are 
thrown out of work rather than the productivity of those who remain. It 
is more doubtful, however, whether he is entitled to dismiss the effects of 
the war and of social changes so cavalierly. Admittedly these are frequently 
much exaggerated, but the true moral seems to be that‘although the affected 
countries mostly get ‘‘ back to pre-war’’ in a fairly short time (depending 
on how much they have suffered), and then resume the old upward trend, 
nevertheless their advance is some years behind what it otherwise would have 
been. This is clearly important in assessing the position in 1960—if we only 
get back to 1939 levels in 1949, then about half of the advance postulated 
by Mr. Clark will disappear unless progress thereafter becomes more rapid 
make up for lost time.”’ 

Mr. Clark’s method of forecasting the future may be sketched very 
roughly as follows: the first arrives at the future level of population and of 
working population for each country. The latter in particular is a fairly safe 
prediction, apart from the effect of war casualties, because nearly all the people 
concerned are already born; but in the case of Germany, for example, it is 
already obvious that a considerable revision is necessary. 

The working population at any time is then divided into those engaged 
in primary production (i.e., agriculture, etc.), secondary production (mainly 
manufacturing and building) and tertiary production (mainly distribution 
and services). Productivity in these three sections is very different, and 
the long-term rate of advance also differs, so that the three have to be treated 
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separately; productivity per head in primary industry also increases in niost 
countries if the numbers engaged fall (so allowing each person more land). 

Mr. Clark arrives at an assumed increase in productivity between now 
and 1960 for each section in each country by studying past trends. It is 
clear that the people will, as a result of these increases, be better off, and we 
have to consider what they will want to buy, so as to see how workers will 
be divided between the sections. Past experience shows clearly that they 
will want more of the products of all three sectors, but that the increase will 
be proportionately smaller for primary and largest for tertiary; at highish 
income levels about 70 per cent. of any extra income goes on tertiary items. 
The proportion of income speat on primary products also depends some- 
what (though not very much) on the price at which they can be bought, 
as compared with the price of other goods. We know, therefore, how a given 
real income will be divided between the three sections if we know the relative 
price of primary products. 

On the other side, if we consider the world as a whole, the way in which 
workers will divide themselves between the sections depends on the demand 
for the products and the relative price of primary products (the latter being 
important because physical output per head in agriculture varies according, 
to the numbers in this sector, so that at any time numbers can only increase 
if prices are raised). This ‘‘ supply’ relationship, combined with the 
““demand ’’ relationship above and the size of the population, enables us 
to determine the numbers engaged in each sector and the price of primary 
products. Since we already know the productivity per head in each sector, 
we know the national income. 

That Mr. Clark uses some very uncertain statistics in getting his results 
is undeniable. His methods might not unfairly be described as taking as 
large a number of figures as possible, even if some are not very reliable or 
comparable, and putting them all on to a diagram in the conviction that the 
important fundamental truths will be so ‘dominant that they will emerge 
despite the imperfections of the material. To some extent he is doubtless 
right, and even his ‘“‘ wildest ’’ statistics are often gratefully used by his 
critics when these only want an order of magnitude. This book is certainly 
stimulating, and its conclusions may not be so unjustified as some of his 
methods may appear to the statistical purist. 

W. B. REDDAWway. 


A Short History of International Affairs, 1920-1939 


Third Revised Edition to the Outbreak of War. By G. M. GATHORNE-HarDy. 
(Oxford University Press.) Pp. xii + 514. 12s. 6d. net. 


THIs volume, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, provides, in a form convenient for reference, a history of the interval 
between the two world wars. The period covered differs fundamentally, as 
regards both the prevailing ideas and the political machinery employed, from 
the pre-war world which preceded it and its sequel of totalitarian warfare 
and general “‘ liquidation,’’ the duration and final issues of which are still 
in doubt. To the extent that the period is unique, its story may be regarded 
as self-contained, though the end is missing. It is a doubly tragic tale, in 
that some at least of the actors foresaw, though they were powerless to 
prevent, the catastrophe which was approaching. ‘‘ The road along which 
the world was to travel was,’’ as Mr. Gathorne-Hardy says, ‘‘ paved with 
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the very best intentions ’’; but if this history has any lesson it is that good 
intentions are not enough unless they are supplemented by an’ adequate 
understanding of the remote, as well as of the immediate, causes of events, 
and by the knowledge of the appropriate means to secure such ends as are 
desired. 

For the men charged with the conduct of affairs during the period under 
review understanding was never easy. They were themselves products of an 
epoch which had been effectively ended by the outbreak of war in IgI4. 
The world in which they had to act was not the world to which they had been 
bred. It was, moreover, a world with a hidden conflict at its heart, for the 
Treaty of Versailles, including the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
ushered in the period, was based on two inconsistent principles. The League 
was ‘‘ from one point of view, emphasised in Article 10, the bulwark of a 
territorial settlement constructed on extremely nationalistic lines, and from 
another the instrument of the new internationalism.”’ 

It is in this conflict between nationalism and internationalism that the 
key to the understanding of the period is to be found. It is not always 
remembered how new the principle of nationality, as at present understood, 
is. It can hardly be said to pre-date the French Revolution, and the Treaty 
of Versailles was the first to make it the basis of a general European settle- 
ment, thereby creating a number of new vested interests, not always easy 
to defend on economic or strategic grounds. Quite possibly, in the circum- 
stances prevailing in 1919, no better territorial settlement could have been 
devised, but, however that may be, its immediate effect was to divide Europe 
into revisionist and anti-revisionist states, two groups which from their 
inception bore a sinister resemblance, though their elements were never 
identical, to the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente of pre-war years. Both 
parties appealed to the principle of nationality in support of their claims, 
and the Great Powers, who alone could have upheld the counterbalancing 
principles of internationalism, tended increasingly to slip back into the ways 
of the older diplomacy and to treat each crisis as it arose on principles of 
expediency rather than of international law. They sapped the authority of 
the League by substituting ad hoc conferences for the machinery prescribed 
in the Covenant, and, where parallel authorities existed, it was soon discovered 
that decisions were taken in the coulisses of diplomacy rather than in open 
debate on the floor of the Assembly at Geneva. Naturally, then, when 
aggressive nationalism had swelled itself into the menace of a Fascist Inter- 
national, it was not through tested machinery for enforcing public law that 
the Powers that sought peace took action, but through the shifts and bargains 
and concessions of diplormacy, a method the uphappy consequences of which 
will be for ever associated with the name of Munich. 

In dealing with such a period no historian, least of all a contemporary 
one, could hope to achieve absolute objectivity. He must inevitably take 
sides, on greater issues and on lesser, and at one or more points his personal 
bias will tend to.distort his narrative. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy candidly admits 
as much by laying his cards on the table from the start, forewarning the 
reader by stating in his first chapter the conclusions which have guided him 
in the selection and arrangement of his material. Broadly speaking he has 
acquitted himself of his difficult task with admirable impartiality, which is 
not to say that his interpretation of events is not at some points open to 
serious exception. Readers who approach the book with differing preposses- 
sions will of course find different points for criticism, but it may well be that 
the most generally questionable part of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s introductory 
matter is his apology for the older diplomacy and the so-called balance of 
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power. These, he tells us, are misjudged as part of a past which is no 
longer understood, seeing that ‘‘ the wholesale abandonment of traditional 
standards in almost every department of life has left a large part of the 
younger generation without the roots upon which civilisation depends for its 
stability.’” But we might just as truly say that the failure of the men of 
the older generation to grasp, and apply, the basic ideas of the new age led 
them into the unwitting betrayal of the incipient international order. The 
so-called Hoare-Laval pact is a crucial instance of that failure, and served 
to show that the general public was less obtuse to the real issues at stake 
than were some of the statesmen charged with speaking in its name. If the 
experiment of the League of Nations failed, it was not so much through the 
inherent defects of its constitution, serious as some of those were, as through 
the divided minds and half-hearted allegiance of many of its professed 
supporters. Its story may enable us to face the reconstruction of a world 
order with clearer knowledge of all that is involved in such an attempt. 


A. ROSE. 


Administrative Procedure in Government Agencies 


(Report of the Committee on Administrative Procedure. 77th Congress, 
Ist Session,Document No. 8. 1941.) Pp. viii + 474. 


WE are indebted to the Librarian of Congress at Washington for a copy of 
this valuable survey of the problem of administrative judicial or quasi-judicial 
decision and of delegated legislation as it is seen in the eyes of specialist 
investigators who have scrutinised the whole rule-making and administrative 
machinery of the Federal Government in the course of their inquiry. How 
thorough that scrutiny has been is apparent in their final report and in 
the twenty-seven monographs in which the work of the various departments 
and bureaux chiefly concerned are subjected to detailed examination. 

The Committee was appointed by the Attorney-General at the instigation 
of President Rovsevelt, and its task was “‘ the investigation and consideration 
of the existing administrative practices and procedures of the several executive 
departments, independent establishments and commissions and the formulation 
of conclusions and recommendations for such action in respect thereto as may 
appear appropriate ’’. 

Its appointment followed, therefore, ten years after the appointment of 
our own Committee on Ministers’ Powers and for very much the same reasons, 
although the criticisms of administrative procedure in the United States, alleged 
as one reason for the Committee’s existence, do not seem to have been as 
vigorous and as virulent as those in England of the then Lord Chief Justice 
and of Mr. C. K. Allen, to name only two of the Gistinguished critics of 
British administration. 

The American committee did not therefore find it so necessary to prove 
that the Constitution was in no danger before concentrating on the main task 
of pointing the way to sensible improvements in administrative procedure. 

To this task it has devoted itself with painstaking thoroughness and with 
a strong sense of the need for a full survey of the situation that constitutes 
the outstanding merit of its report. 

Despite the wealth of information it has provided, it cannot be said to 
have contributed much to the historical, political or legal philosophy of the 
subject and indeed, with all respect to the Committee who find that there 
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“are comparatively few works on administrative law,’’ it is not really to be 
expected that any very startling novelties of a legal or political order are now 
likely to emerge from a fresh study of the subject to which they have so 
industriously applied themselves—a theme which, as they themselves say 
on the first page of their report, is now really well-worn. Not to mention 
pioneer works, and they still eminently deserve mention, such as Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert’s ‘‘ Legislative Methods and Forms ’’ and the volume by Sir Cecil Carr 
on “‘ Delegated Legislation ’’ in 1921, there have been in England the volumes 
written around the controversy on Ministers’ Powers, while in the United 
States, where legal philosophy has excited more minds of a high order than 
it has latterly with us, there have been Professor Dickinson’s ‘‘ Study of 
Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law in the United States ’’ 
(1927), as well as works such as those by Oppenheimer, Blachly and Oatman, 
Landis and others. On the continent of Europe, where the menace of executive 
dominance has been very much more real than it is ever likely to be in the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies and where executive responsibility has equally sunk 
to lower depths than it is to be hoped it ever will descend with us, the question 
has been very anxiously studied, as, for example, in works such as those by 
Professeur Bonnard (Le Contréle: Juridictionnel de l’Administration, 1934, 
a valuable study of comparative administrative law), or Professeur Giraud 
(La Crise de la Démocratie et le Renforcement du Pouvoir Exécutif, 1938). 

It is satisfactory to find that the American Committee, like our own 
British Committee, were able to dismiss the insidicus-bureaucrat-grasping-for- 
power as a bogeyman with no foundation in fact. The many difficulties and 
troubles attendant upon the problem of delegated legislation and administrative 
rule-making are of a more humdrum practical order, and it is with these that 
the Committee has been mainly concerned. This is not to say that the 
preliminary chapters of the final report are other than of great interest. 
They describe the growth of Federal Administrative Agencies, their charac- 
teristics, the reasons for resort to them and consequences which have resulted. 

They classify and analyse the administrative information now provided 
by rules. regulations and statements, by opinions and precedents and by an 
American novelty, the declaratory judgment, which Federal courts were first 
empowered to grant in ‘‘ cases of actual controversy ’’ in 1934, and which 
the Committee would like to see paralleled in administrative procedure. In 
this whole sphere they find a lack of information amounting to ‘‘ an important 
and far-reaching defect ’’ revealed after ‘‘ the staff of the Committee had to 
labour industriously for a year or more in order to describe the procedures 
of a selected group of agencies without attempting to analyse the substantive 
principles upon which the agencies act. . . . Laymen and lawyers alike are 
baffled by a lack of published information to which they can turn when 
confronted with an administrative problem.’’ And this from a country whose 
annual output of official literature might well be set besides that of the rest 
of the world without finding the comparison a very onerous challenge! This 
output of official: literature will be notably expanded if the Committee have 
their way, for their recommendations include a proposal that all Federal 
administrative rules and orders should be published twice over; once in the 
Federal Register and again in each agency’s annual report. 

The Committee reviews in turn the various methods of administrative 
adjudication of which the informal decision by mutual consent of administrator 
and citizen is easily more frequent than the formal procedure by administrative 
hearings or by judicial review by the courts. ; 

After a chapter on administrative procedure in rule making the Committee 
pass on to their recommendations relating to the procedure of individual 
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agencies and their general proposals for the problem as a whole.. The latter 
are intentionally pragmatic. ‘‘ The Committee has not attempted to improvise 
procedure but to adapt the most successful in actual practice.’’ With business- 
like directness the,recommendations are embodied in a draft bill of which 
the most interesting novel feature is the proposal to create an Office of Federal] 
Administrative Procedure with a Director having a Justice of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals and the Director of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts as colleagues, with Advisory Committees made up of nominees from 
Federal Agencies chiefly concerned and a staff to match. The duties of this 
new organisation should be to keep a constant watch on the activities of 
tule making bodies and administrative tribunals ensuring, as far as practic- 
able, uniformity and despatch in procedure and adequate publicity. The 
specialist ‘‘ hearing officers ’’ which the Committee wished to see attached 
to each administrative agency are not proposed as a special corps under the 
Director of the Office of Federal Administrative Procedure, although it is 
recommended that he should be given powers over their appointment and 
dismissal and general powers to guide their activities. The Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers, it will be remembered, sought an independent control 
over administrative action of this nature in a Standing Committee of each 
House of Parliament, which should review every bill proposing new legisla- 
tive powers for Ministers of the Crown and every regulation made in exercise 
of such powers. A control at the source by a parliamentary committee is a 
different proposition to a day-to-day control by specially appointed executive 
officials. Needless to say, the American Committee is concerned just as 
much as the British was to maintain the rule of law and the supremacy of 
the Courts. The American scheme does not go as far as Professor Robson’s 
proposal (which it may be observed, Professor Bonnard considered, in his 
work cited above, as an inevitable development in England) for a system of 
administrative courts and administrative law independent of Ministers, a 
proposal which the Committee on Minister’s Powers rejected as inconsistent 
with the sovereignty of Parliament and the supremacy of the law. It does, 
however, propose a degree of executive co-ordination which is lacking in 
England, despite the significant work of the editor of Statutory Rules and 
Orders. Until 1933, when the Federal Register was introduced, the United 
States Government had no means of ensuring the bare publication of its 
administrative rules and orders such as we have possessed since the Rules 
Publication Act of 1893. Apart from judicial control which, of course, is 
available in the U.S.A. as in this country, the means of central oversight 
in the U.S.A. have been slender. 

Differences in constitutional structure create pitfalls in seeking too close 
a parallel between political and administrative possibilities in the United States 
and the United Kingdom, but in each country the fundamental objective, a 
just, flexible and efficient administrative machine, is sufficiently obvious 
to demand careful attention to new developments in the machinery of 
government in either land. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the notion of a 
Federal Office of Administrative Procedure may excite further interest and 
study despite the fact that it has not yet become a reality in the country 
where it was proposed. Not for this reason alone is the report to be recom- 
mended to students of public administration. Of great interest is the attempt 
by minority members, who like Professor Robson, craved a somewhat larger 
view, to draft a bill of their own in greater detail embodying what they 
wished to see adopted as a Federal Code of Administrative Procedure. Their 
detailed criticisms of the majority bill deserve study as do also the additional 
views and recommendations of Mr. Chief Justice Groner. 
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It is to be hoped that more will. be:heard: of this most interesting Report, 
and. that it will not fail to receive from students of public administration. 
everywhere the attention it so ——, merits. F; R. CowE Lt. 


of of Economic Power 
(Final Report and Recommendations of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, transmitted to the Congress of the United States. Senate: 
Document 35 of 77th Congress, Ist Session. Government Printing Office,; 
Washington, 1941. 8vo. Pp. vii + 783.) 
WHEN on 11th March, 1941, the Temporary National Economic Committee 
held its last meeting, it.was able to look back upon nearly three years’ work 
in the course of which they had held public hearings lasting about 18 months, 
examined 552 witnesses, and published 31 separate volumes and 6 supplements 
running to some 20,000 pages of print. Witnesses were examined and minutes 
of evidence (‘‘ Hearings’’ in the U.S.A.) were published in 31 volumes 
which included studies of such subjects as patents, life insurance, monopolistic 
practices in industry, the liquor, industry, milk industry, poultry industry, 
construction industry, petroleum industry, iron and steel, investment banking, 
savings and investment, consumers’ problems, war and peace, technology and 
economic concentiation. In addition to the hearings and reports on these 
subjects the Committee sponsored 43 monographs by various specialists. 


Among them are:—‘‘ Measurement of the Social Performance of Business,’’ 
“Price Behaviour and Business Policy,’’ ‘‘ Bureaucracy and Trusteeship in 
Large Corporations,’’ ‘‘ Relative Efficiency of Large, Medium-sized and Small 
Business,’’ ‘‘ Government Purchasing,’’ ‘‘ Competition and Monopoly in 
American Industry,’’ ‘‘ Technology in our Economy,’ ‘‘ Consumer 
Standards,’’ ‘“‘ Economic Power and Political Pressures,’’ ‘‘ The Structure of 
Industry,’’ ‘‘ Economic Standards of Government Price Control,’’ “‘ Regula- 


tion of Economic Activities in Foreign Countries.”’ 

The Committee was appointed as a result of President Roosevelt’s stirring 
message to Congress of 29th April, 1938, calling attention to ‘‘a growing 
concentration of private power without equal in history,’’ which he declared 
“is seriously impairing the economic effectiveness of private enterprise as 
a way of providing employment for labour and capital and as a way of assur- 
ing a more equitable distribution of income and earnings among the people 
of the nation as a whole.’’ The President outlined some of. the measures 
he wished to see enacted, and sketched generally the work which was later 
pursued by the Temporary National Economic Committee. 

The Committee itself was not the normal legislative committee, but its 
nine Congressional members were joined by representatives of the Executive 
nominated by the Attorney-General, the Department of Justice, Treasury, 
Department of Labour Statistics, Department of Commerce, Securities and 
Exchange Commission and Federal Trade Commission. Among these depart- 
mental members were Thurman Arnold, Isador Lffbin and Leon Henderson. 
It was served by a secretarial and typing staff of over 150 people, and was 
able to rely upon three or four times that number for occasional help. It 
cost the people of the United States a million dollars, a fact which deserves 
record if only to show that the twentieth century is prepared to make some 
efforts to answer the age-old question, where is wisdom to be found and what 
is the price of understanding? 

The report was transmitted on 31st March, 1941, eight months before 
the U.S.A. was at war, but already the defence programme loomed large. 
The Committee was concerned at the manner in which defence contracts were 
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going to swell the activities of those areas in which industrial potential was 
already heavily concentrated rather than to fertilise more barren lands, 
Believing that ‘‘ political centralism is largely the product of economic 
centralism ’’ (the President was more emphatic, ‘‘ Big business collectivism 
in industry compels an ultimate collectivism in government ’’), and sharing 
the traditional Anglo-American dislike of absolutism and poverty, alone or 
in combination, the Committee were careful not to divorce the economic 
aspect of their problem from the political. ‘‘ It will avail us nothing to carry 
a gigantic defense program to a successful conclusion if in so doing we 
lose sight of the basic philosophy of our American economy—a competitive 
system of private capitalism.’’ Not, however, a system of unregulated 
monopoly capitalism. On the other hand, if any members of the Committee 
had cherished any hope of recommending action to break up the large economic 
concentrations, they seem to have been convinced by Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
who told then that ‘‘ we are going to have to learn to live with our big 
corporations, but while living with them somehow get them to modify the 
way they operate so that they operate more in the general welfare.’’ The 
Committee reported that ‘‘ large-scale enterprise is here to stay.’’ 

Nevertheless their indictment of the behaviour of some of the larger 
concerns was formidable. ‘‘ The principal instrument of the concentration of 
economic power and wealth has been the corporate charter with unlimited 
powers—charters which afforded a detour around every principle of fiduciary 
responsibility; charters which permitted promoters and managers to use the 
property of others for their own enrichment to the detriment of the real 
owners; charters which omitted every safeguard of individual and public 
welfare which common sense and experience have alike taught are necessary.”’ 

How, therefore, can the large concerns be kept in order? Much of the 
Committee’s labours was prompted by the need to answer this question in 
such a way that the efficiency of large scale enterprise should be retained 
without allowing it to stifle small scale initiative or to withhold benefits it 
might confer. In preaching ‘‘ the maintenance of free competitive enter- 
prise ’’ they did not mean to sanction freedom of the big concern to crush 
the small one by “‘ restrictive practices which have always been recognised 
as evil.”’ 

It is well known that the people of the United States are not at present 
without some resources in the task of preventing or controlling monopoly. 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Acts do indeed provide some teeth with which to attack monopolies 
but there are not enough of them and what there are-need sharpening. There 
was unanimous approval for the recommendation that the agencies enforcing 
the laws against the big Trusts, and combines should be rescued from their 
present under-manned and meagrely budgeted condition. 

Agreement was not so unanimous when it came to devising fresh ways 
and means of pursuing “‘ the struggle against monopoly and the uneconomic 
concentration of economic “power in private hands.’’ Majority agreement, if 
not unanimous agreement, was secured, however, for the following recom- 


mendations : 


1. Patent Laws.—Patents should fulfil the purpose they were created by Con- 
gress to serve—‘‘ to promote the progress of science and the useful arts.”’ 

(a) Anyone should be allowed to use any future patent ‘‘ who is willing to 
pay a fair price for the privilege.’’ The fair price to be subject to judicial or 
administrative review. (Two dissenting.) 

(b) Only unrestricted licences to use patents should be allowed; patent 
holders should not be able to control quantity, price or place of manufacture of 
articles produced under the patent. (Unanimous.) 
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(c) Transfers of, and agreements about, the disposal of patent rights to be 
recorded and a copy filed with the Federal Trade Commission. (Unanimous.) 

(d) Suits for infringement of patent rights to be limited to cases in which 
the plaintiff has already secured a judgment against the grantor of the licence or 
the manufacturer. (Unanimous.) 

(e) Patentees violating any of these stipulations to forfeit their patent, 
which then becomes part of the public domain. (One dissenting.) 

(f) Single court of patent appeals to replace the eleven independent juris- 
dictions at present functioning. (Unanimous.) 

(g) Limitation on the period of patent monopoly to 20 years in all, 
obviating the device of prolonging the life of a patent monopoly by keeping an 
application pending as long as possible in the Patent Office. (Unanimous.) 


Other recommendations were made to prevent foreign patentees gaining control 
over American industry and it was urged that no application for a patent might be 
filed from America without specific permission. Evidence was produced to show how 
Germany had lamed U.S. industrial potential by use of the U.S. patent laws. 


2. Trade associations to be regulated in the public interest wherever their aims 
conflict with the spirit of the anti-trust laws. Associations whose members engage 
in inter-State commerce to be xequired to register with a Federal agency. 
(Unanimous.) 

This would presumably bring some 1,500 national and regional trade associa- 
tions under Federal review but would not necessarily much affect the 6,000 smaller 
State and local associations. 


3. Corporate Mergers.—The existing provision forbidding the acquisition of 
stock in competing companies (Section 7 of the Clayton Act) to be strengthened by 
forbidding the acquisition of assets of competing corporations ‘‘ unless it be made 
to appear that the purpose and apparent effect of such consolidation would be 
desirable.’’ The criteria by which such “‘ desirability ’’ may ‘be assayed are outlined, 
and it is suggested that it should be an administrative and not judicial authority 
which should wield this very considerable power. Corporations whose powers of 
expansion are already controlled by Federal agencies (such as the Civil Areonautics 
Administration, the Federal Communications Commission and the Inter-State Com- 
mission) are naturally to be excluded from the proposed new control. (Unanimous.) 


By a majority of one vote only the Committee recommended what would 
presumably be the equivalent of British company law for the United States: 
‘The principle of national standards for national corporations.’’ It is a 
proposal which has been made time and time again in the United States 
in the last fifty years, and it seems strange that it still encountered opposition, 
although the minority’s objections seem to have been less against the principle 
than the way it was elaborated. It was, they said, too vague, adding that 
without considerable amplification, it was not apparent how such a measure 
would be able io deal with the problems involved in concentration of economic 
power. A mere legislative prohibition would be impotent without carefully 
planned executive machinery of enforcement. 

Agreement was unanimous on the need to stimulate new investment. 
On this subject the Committee seem to have been impressed, as well they 
might, by some striking remarks from Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, who urged that 
the basic difficulty of American economy in recent years had arisen from 
the fact that savings had exceeded the opportunities of investment. Emphasis- 
ing, therefore, the social desirability of new enterprise and new employment, 
the Committee were concerned to find how to apply a stimulus to private 
enterprise so that an expanding economic endeavour would immediately 
put all savings to work. Mass consumption must match mass production. 

Although the Committee listened to some interesting evidence about the 
success of one local voluntary body, the Baltimore Industrial Corporation, in 
stimulating new small businesses (‘‘ essential to a dynamic economy ’’), they 
made no specific recommendations in detail of the ways and means of bringing 
them into existence. 

One of their members, who was also one of the Commissioners of the 
Security and Exchange Commission, presented himself for examination, and 
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in a written report advocated the establishment of.a Federal Bureau of Small 
Business, so convinced was he by experience of the difficulties with which 
small business-men now succeed in obtaining credit and by the success with 
which the unique Baltimore Industrial Corporation had tackled the: problem 
on behalf-of Baltimore manufacturers (the plan does not seem to have been 
so successful with retail traders). 

The bureau for small business project had the support of Senator Mead 
of New York, another member of the Committee, who wanted also to extend 
the powers of the Federal Reserve Banks in making loans for longer than 
the present statutory five years and for wider purposes than providing working 
capital for existing concerns. 

In its three years’ work the Committee declared that they had been much 
hampered: by ‘‘ the inadequacy of factual information concerning the structure 
and functioning of our industrial economy,’’ and entered a unanimous recom- 
mendation for more research and more facts on the problem. 

Instead of following the President’s lead and advocating the creation of 
a Bureau of Industrial Economics to do for industry what the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has so ably done for agriculture, the Committee 
apparently thought it sufficient to recommend enlarging the functions of the 
Department of Commerce in this field, putting in a plea at the same time 
for greater support for the Department of Labour and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The topics selected above by no means exhaust the interest of this 
valuable report, which surveyed the industrial economy of the U.S.A. as a 
whole, stimulated by a very present realisation of the ‘‘ sad plight of more 
than a third of our people whose meagre incomes, unstable employment, 
unhealthful living conditions and limited cultural opportunities constitute a 
substantial drag on the economy’s forward march.’’ There is the recom- 
mendation that industry should be decentralised and something done to deal 
with the location of industry. There are the objections to the “‘ basic-point ”’ 
or “‘ zone-pricing systems ’’ characteristic of distribution over the vast 
continent, objections to the ‘‘ serious impairment of interstate trade due to 
State and local trade barriers,’’ and the proposal for ‘‘ a continuing committee 
on Federal-State relationships ’’ to ensure the maintenance of free trade with- 
in the Union. There are recommendations for greater centralisation of all 
Government purchasing agencies, partly it seems to drive harder bargains 
with business, especially with monopolies. Finally, there are recommendations 
for better oversight and control of all insurance business based on the most 
thorough-going study of the problem since the Armstrong Inquiry of 1906. 

These topics form part of the final report. Nothing can be said here 
about the special hearings and the monographs, important as many of them 
seem to be in so far as they can be judged by their titles. It is to be hoped 
that they may become more readily available in the British Isles. 

As always, the detailed evidence contains much of striking interest from 
which it would be invidious to select special names for mention, but exception 
must be made for the contributions by Mr. Thurman Arnold, Dr. Mordecai 
Ezekiel, Mr. Sumner T. Pike and Mr. Isador Lubin. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt a short and summary appraisal 
of the Committee’s work as a whole. Ranging as its labours have done over 
the broadest field beset by problems with which economists on both sides of 
the Atlantic have long been grappling, the document here noticed is necessarily 
in the nature of a progress report. After the nature of official committees it 
has tried to keep its feet firmly on the ground and to confine its recommenda- 
tions to practical suggestions upon specific points. Its terms of reference 
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emphasised ‘‘ the concentration of economic power’’ to* an extent which 
compelled it to look intently upon the domestic scene and upon industrial 
production. Liberally as the Committee interpreted its instructions it could 
not therefore deal as thoroughly with agriculture or with trade and commerce, 
particularly with the export trade and tariff problems, as might have been 
possible had they possessed a wider mandate. That the Committee did not 
perform what it was not asked to perform would not need saying 
were it not for the claim made by the executive secretary at the conclusion 
of his very useful summary history of the three years’ work. It 
provided, he said, ‘‘ The basis of a modern education in economics, 
the formulation of a philosophy for economic and political behaviour 
intended to strengthen and preserve a free people safe in the operation 
of free economic institutions which serve their purposes.’’ It is a 
claim with impressive credentials to back it, but were it literally true the 
Committee would have solved all the riddles of the economic universe. To 
say that it has not done so is merely to repeat its own modest conclusion, 
but it is not meant to deny the solid contribution its labours have undoubtedly 
provided. When students of economics again reassemble, they will be poorly 
served if their library lacks a goodly selection of the Committee’s monographs. 
The Final Report here noticed should take equal place in our contemporary 
and economic literature with documents such as our own Reports of the 
‘“‘ Balfour ’’ Committee on Industry and Trade (Cmd. 3282, 1929) and of the 
“Macmillan ’’ Committee on Finance and Industry (Cmd. 3897, 1931), not 
because its findings can be imported without change into our different 
economic, political and constitutional environment, but because the very fact 
of those differences and the varying scope of each enquiry sharpens interest 
in the underlying principles which all three Committees have striven to 
discover. As a footnote, the comparative costs of the U.S. and British 
enquiries may be worth stating. The Balfour Committee cost the British 
taxpayer just over £30,000, the Macmillan Committee {1,600. The American 
Committee at $1,000,000 (£200,000) shows the scale upon which the Federal 


Government is prepared to support economic research. 
F. R. CowE Lt. 


Indian Provincial Finance, 1919-39 


By B. R. Misra. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1942.) 
Pp. xvi+349. IIs. 6d. 


BRITISH INDIA is already a federation. With a population approaching 300 
million, and an area exceeding 800,000 square miles, its mere dimensions are 
enormous; yet it is not only in size but also in diversity of race, language, 
and even of civilisation, that it attains a continental rather than a national 
scale. Of the eleven major provinces, the larger ones are comparable in size, 
and in potential if not actual economic importance, with important European 
countries. 

It was these several provinces that in 1937 at one stroke acquired con- 
stitutional—and financial—autonomy. Up till then, though clothed with some 
of the attributes of separate entities, they had still been in essence mere 
appanages of the Central Government of India. In many important respects 
their policy had been controlled from the Centre, and though they had 
separate finances and separate budgets of their own they were to a consider- 
able degree financially subordinate to the Centre, to which also they looked 
to provide them with any requisite loan funds. On 1st April, 1937, they 
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Public Administration 


became masters in théir own houses. To the Governor of each Province, 
as to the Governor-General at the Centre, there is reserved under the con- 
stitution that then came into force a ‘‘ special responsibility ’’ in respect of 
the safeguarding of certain matters, such as the preservation of peace and 
the legitimate interests of minorities. In the case of a Provincial Governor, 
however, there is no counterpart to the provision which includes among the 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General the safeguarding of the financial 
stability and credit of the Central Government. Thus the Provincial Ministries, 
in responsibility to their legislatures, have a free hand to run the finances of 
the Province as they think fit. Moreover, they can no longer lean upon the 
parental care of the Central Government. They must look to their own ways 
and means, and themselves take thought for to-morrow. 

This momentous transition transformed the whole face of Indian pro- 
vincial finance. Be it remembered that, while such matters as foreign affairs, 
defence, currency, and railways are the concern of the Centre, the Provincial 
Governments and legislatures are seised of most of those subjects which touch 
most nearly the lives of the people: including education, health, agriculture, 
irrigation, roads, police, and the maintenance of law and order. Though the 
new autonomy has only been working~for five years, and though Indian 
political developments have been such that only in a minority of the Provinces 
has ministerial government remained in operation, nevertheless enough experi- 
ence has been gained to enable a highly topical book of great practical as 
well as academic interest to be written about it. 

Dr. Misra, however, has not written such a book. His treatise was 
admittedly composed at first in the shape of a work covering only the period 
down to March, 1937, and to bring it up to date he has tacked on passages 
about more recent developments, which appear rather like scattered codicils, 
not integrated with the rest of the work. This has the unfortunate result that 
the bulk of the work is written in the light of the working of the pre-1937 
system, and even if criticisms and suggestions may have been scrutinised so 
as to ensure that they are still valid, the impression that they are based upon 
an out-of-date state of affairs prevails. Again, the added passages describing 
the position under the Act of 1935, and the developments leading up to it, 
are scrappy and haphazard compared with the more solid framework of the 
rest of the book. For example, in the course of the summary of the work 
of the Percy Committee (1932) we are told that they ‘‘ recommended that 
the provincial contributions should be extinguished by annual stages,’’ but 
this is the first mention of provincial contributions in connection with the 
the Percy Committee, and the uninstructed reader cannot even be sure whether 
the proposed contributions were to be to or from the Provinces. An instance 
of a more serious type of hiatus occurs in another place. In allocating 
resources as federal or provincial, when the new constitution was on the 
anvil, the most important and controversial problem related to taxes on 
income, which theretofore had belonged wholly to the Centre. Section 138 
of the Act eventually laid down an elaborate process for the sharing of the 
proceeds between the Centre and the Units. Certain periods and percentages 
were left to be prescribed by Order in Council, and for this purpose Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was appointed to make recommendations. - Dr. Misra’s narrative 
of the elaboration of the financial side of provincial autonomy gets as far 
as the proposals laid before Parliament in the celebrated White Paper and 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee, and then, omitting any description 
of the master provisions in the Act itself, jumps straight to the recommenda- 
tions of Sir O. Niemeyer, which are largely unintelligible in the absence of 
those provisions. 


Reviews 


Indeed, Dr. Misra appears barely conscious of the epoch-making trans- 
formation which the whole essence of Indian provincial finance underwent 
in 1937. His interest is mainly centred in the Meston Settlement, which was 
the outcome of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919, and provincial 
autonomy appears as a kind of pendant to this, which produced certain mild 
changes in the financial system. 

If, however, his book is regarded as an historical study of the develop- 
ment of provincial finance up to and including the period of the working of 
the Meston Settlement, it should prove of considerable value to students of 
that subject. But strict factual accuracy is very important in such a treatise, 
and it is rather disconcerting, from this point of view, when one reaches page 
4, to read that the two new Provinces of Orissa and Sind (which in fact com- 
menced their independent existence on the 1st April, 1936, by virtue of 
Orders in Council passed earlier in that year) ‘‘ have been created since 1937.”’ 

The judgments and comments expressed by Dr. Misra, even when not 
strikingly original, will in many cases prove enlightening to those who come 
fresh to the subject. He is, for instance, at pains to refute the notion that 
poverty and the prevalence of disease in India are to be blamed on the 
Government or the financial system, and to insist that the main causes are 
the unbridled growth of population and the uneconomic outlook of the 
people, with their ‘‘ crop of archaic customs and superstitions ’’ and ** blind 
belief in an inexorable fate.’’ He has the courage to urge that the tax system 
should be made less regressive by placing heavier burdens on the large 
property-owners. He makes a reasoned plea for developing the functions, 
and increasing the usefulness, of local authorities, by a root-and-branch 
reorganisation which would revivify that moribund institution the village 
panchayat, and build a new system from the bottom upwards. 


G..H. B. 
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Book Notes 


Public Administration (Australia), March, 1942. 

THE Journal of the Australian Regional Groups of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration for March, 1942, contains two features of special interest besides its usual 
good selection from among papers read to members of the Institute. The first is 
an appreciation of the work and service of Sir George Murray, whose death at the 
age of 78 occurred in February of this year. Sir George Murray was appointed 
Patron of the South Australian Regional Group on its formation in 1928 and he 
continued to interest himself in its affairs, An outstanding service was his dona- 
tion of £500 for the establishment in perpetuity of prizes for an annual Essay 
Competition open to members of the Institute in Australia. This competition has 
already produced a number of valuable contributions to the study of public 
administration. In various directions, with discrimination and without ostenta- 
tion, Sir George Murray, who was Chief Justice, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Chancellor of the University of Adelaide, set an example of unstinting and 
unflagging devotion to the public service, and his influence will continue to bear 
fruit in the public life of Australia. 

A second feature of interest is a report to the Public Service Commissioners 
in New Zealand from the Professor-in-Charge of the training of the groups of 
public servants selected for full-time study at Victoria University College, 
Wellington, under the novel scheme inaugurated by the New Zealand authorities 
in March, 1941. This scheme of post-entry higher education appears to be well 
justifying itself, so far as can be judged during the training period. It will be 
interesting to observe the results, if they can be evaluated, in the future careers 
of the officers concerned. In any case the notes on the method of teaching given 
in the report deserve attention. 

The major articles in the Journal are on ‘‘ The War Emergency Legislation 
of the Commonwealth,’ by K. H. Bailey; ‘‘ Social Security,’’ by T. H. Kewley; 
and ‘‘ The Social Worker in Public Administration,’’ by Elizabeth S. L. Govan. 
This last article describes the various fields in which the “ trained social worker ”’ 
is, or in the future will be, called upon to operate, but it throws little light on 
the question, fast emerging, of the kind of training desirable or, even more 
important, the kind of selection of candidates for such training which should be 
instituted. A paper devoted definitely to this subject would be welcome. 


A. J. W. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1942. Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, editors. 
(International City Managers’ Association, 1313 60 Street, Chicago.) May, 
1942. 685 pp. $8.50 post paid. 


Tuts Year Book presents, in addition to its regular features, the results of the 
first comprehensive survey of local defence councils in the United States. For 
each of nearly 500 cities information is presented on how defence councils were 
created, number on staff, part played by chief municipal officials, tentative 
plans for black-outs and air raids, training of civilians, and other information. 
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Another new feature of the 1942 edition is a special three-colour section of 
maps of the 48 states, showing counties, cities, towns, and villages. These maps 
add to the usefulness of the other data about municipal government, for they 
give each municipality its geographical setting. 

Other new sections in the 1942 Year Book include data on kind and extent 
of salary and wage increases for municipal employees in over 900 Cities; 
organisation of city planning agencies, and the extent of their control, expendi- 
tures, and zoning; municipally operated off-street parking lots and parking 
meters; refuse collection charges and sewer rentals, and data on governmental 
units in the country’s 140 metropolitan districts. 

The Year Book continues its regular features including governmental data 
for each of the 2,042 cities over 5,000 population; up-to-the-minute accounts of 
developments in various fields of municipal activity; detailed statistics on fire 
and police departments; number of city employees, pay roll, Civil Service and 
other data, including retirement plans, employee organisations, credit unions, etc.; 
list of publications in 1941 in every field of municipal activity; standard list of 
references in each field; up-to-date list of selected model municipal ordinances; 
summary of the more important court decisions affecting cities, etc. 

A valuable feature of the 1942 Year Book is a detailed index which includes 
references to material appearing in the eight preceding issues but not repeated 
in the 1942 edition. The thumb tab index also increases the usefulness of the 
book. 
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JOINT CONFERENCE, SEPTEMBER, 1942. 


A Joint Conference arranged by the Institute and the National Association 
of Local Government Officers (Metropolitan Area Education Committee and 
L.C.C. Branch) will be held in County Hall, Westminster Bridge, on 
Saturday and Sunday, the 12th and 13th of September, 1942. 


The following papers will be discussed:— 
Saturday, 12th September (2.30 p.m.):— 
Reconstruction in the Civil and Municipal Services, by Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole. _(Paper published in the Jan./ June, 1942, issue of “‘ Public 
Administration.’’) 


After Tea:— 


Mr. John P. Fletcher, of the Society of Friends’ Service Council, 
and Mr. E. E. Garrard, Secretary, Education Committee, East 
Ham County Borough, will initiate an informal discussion on 
‘“Some Experiences of Co-operation with Government Depart- 
ments.”’ 


Sunday, 13th September (10.30 a.m.):— 
Some Post-War Education Problems, by Lady E. D. Simon. 


OUTSTANDING SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Members who are in arrear with their subscriptions are earnestly asked 
to take immediate steps to pay the amount due. In these times of pressure 
of official work and frequent transfers, it is not possible for the Honorary 
Treasurer to approach each member; he asks all members, therefore, to be 
good enough to pay outstanding subscriptions as soon as possible without 
further notice, and so save labour and stationery. 
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Metchim & Son, Lrd., 
Westminster 
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Contractors to the WAR OFFICE, CROWN AGENTS, L.C.C., &c., Gc. 


SURGICAL 
DRESSINGS 


Our. experience of 
Hospital and Institution 
requirements, extending 
over a period of many 
years, enables us to meet 
your needs efficiently 
and to your complete 
satisfaction. 


Should you have not 
hitherto favoured us with 
any of your enquiries, 
we will gladly submit 
quotations on your 
request. 


ROBERTBAILEY Son, 


SURGICAL DRESSING MANUFACTURERS 


MILLS : DYSART STREET, GREAT MOOR (Regd. Office) 
and MARRIOTT STREET, STOCKPORT 


"Phone : Great Maor 3006 (2 lines) "Grams: ‘‘ Undisputed, Stockport 
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